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FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 

I  write  to  you  as  chairman  following  a  period  of  change,  forced  upon 
us  by  the  sad  loss  of  four  council  members  in  little  more  than  a  year:  first 
Stewart  Pyper  in  October  2011,  followed  by  Raymond  Sawyer  and  John  Ellis 
in  2012,  then  Malcolm  Ellis  in  February  this  year.  All  four  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  society  over  a  long  period:  Malcolm’s  contribution  is 
evident  in  the  magazines  produced  under  his  editorship,  John  worked  hard 
with  Mark  Sproule  to  further  develop  our  presence  online  and  Raymond’s 
garden  parties  provided  the  social  focus  for  the  society’s  year.  For  many  UK 
members  Stewart  was  the  face  of  the  society,  organising  social  meetings  while 
also  working  tirelessly  behind  the  scenes.  Over  and  above  these  specific 
activities,  they  all  added  hugely,  through  their  personalities  and  experience, 
to  the  life  of  the  society,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  . 

Fortunately,  others  have  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void  and  ensure  that  the 
society  continues  to  move  forward.  We  are  honoured  to  have  Christopher 
Marler  as  our  new  President,  Graham  Thurlow  has  taken  on  the  role  of 
minutes  secretary,  Mark  continues  to  act  as  webmaster,  Paul  and  Marlene 
Convy  now  post  the  Avicultural  Magazine  and  several  council  members 
have  helped  to  organise  recent  and  forthcoming  social  meetings,  tickets  for 
which  are  now  issued  by  Peter  Stocks. 

Martin  Greene  has  joined  the  council  as  Editor,  and  Daniel  Shearing 
continues  to  prepare  the  magazine  for  printing.  Martin  needs  your  support, 
particularly  in  submitting  articles  for  publication.  There  is  very  little  material 
in  hand  for  future  issues,  and  Martin  and  Daniel  cannot  produce  a  magazine 
without  copy!  We  hope  that  we  have  recovered  all  the  unpublished  material 
that  was  submitted  to  Malcolm  (thanks  particularly  to  Paul  Boulden  for  his 
help  in  this),  but  if  you  did  submit  an  article  that  has  not  appeared  in  this 
issue,  please  contact  Martin  Greene.  Malcolm  and  Daniel  had  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  the  magazine’s  publication  dates  back  on  schedule,  and  at  the 
time  of  Malcolm’s  death  had  just  achieved  this  aim.  You  will  understand  the 
delay  in  publishing  this  issue,  but  with  your  help  Martin  and  Daniel  could 
get  the  publication  of  future  issues  back  on  track. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  received  ideas  from  a  number  of  members  for 
the  development  of  the  society.  Now  is  an  ideal  time  to  consider  how  The 
Avicultural  Society  needs  to  change  to  meet  modem  challenges  and  the  needs 
of  its  current  and  future  members,  without  of  course  losing  sight  of  its  past 
achievements  and  traditions.  We  have  received  generous  legacies  from  both 
Stewart  and  Raymond,  and  this  financial  security  opens  up  new  possibilities 
for  the  society’s  future  activities.  All  members  have  a  role  in  deciding  our 
future  direction,  so  please  do  contact  the  society  with  your  suggestions. 

Nigel  Hewston 
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by  Bernard  Sayers 

Following  the  retirement  of  Fred  Johnson,  Stagsden  Bird  Gardens  were 
bought  by  Rodney  Rayment  and  his  wife  Jane  and  for  much  of  the  following 
two  decades  they  ran  Stagsden  along  with  Peter  Kaminski,  who  had  started 
working  part-time  for  Fred  whilst  still  a  schoolboy 

Under  Rod's  dynamic  ownership  a  vast  expansion  programme  was 
launched.  Many  new  aviaries  and  paddocks  were  constructed  and  a  huge 
and  varied  collection  of  birds  assembled.  At  its  peak,  Stagsden  had  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  birds  in  the  countiy.  Peter  was  multi-talented  and 
along  with  his  excellent  avicultural  ability,  taught  himself  bricklaying  and 
joinery.  Although  Rod  had  a  policy  of  making  modest  funds  achieve  the 
maximum  possible  this  meant  enclosures  were  built  on  a  tight  budget  and 
were  unpretentious.  The  new  aviaries  were  nonetheless  neat  and  soundly 
constructed.  The  birds  lived  long  and  contented  lives  and  the  breeding 
successes  came  thick  and  fast. 

The  new  owners  not  only  retained  Fred's  collection  of  pheasants  and 
waterfowl,  but  expanded  it  to  include  such  spectacular  species  as  Trumpeter 
Swans  Cygnus  buccinator  and  Green  Peafowl  P.  muticus,  Fred  had  long 
kept  Demoiselle  Cranes  Anthropoides  virgo  and  the  collection  of  these 
imposing,  stately  birds  at  Stagsden,  soon  became,  probably,  the  best  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  I  can  recall  Grey  Crowned  Cranes  Balearica  regulorum 
and  both  subspecies  of  the  Black  Crowned  Crane  B.  p.  pavonina  and 
B.  p.  cecilae  (which  used  to  be  called  the  Sudan  Crowned  Crane),  along  with 
the  Demoiselle,  Stanley  or  Blue  A.  paradisea ,  Saras  Grus  antigone ,  Brolga 
G.  rubicunda ,  Sandhill  G.  canadensis ,  Common  G.  grus ,  White-naped  G. 
vipio ,  Red-crowned  G.japonensis  and  the  rare  and  spectacular  Wattled  Crane 
Bugeranus  carunculafus.  Many  young  cranes  were  successfully  reared  by 
Rod  and  Peter,  who  were  particularly  successful  with  the  Common,  Grey 
Crowned  Crane,  Sandhill  and  Demoiselle  and,  to  their  great  excitement, 
the  Wattled. 

Jane  and  Rod  also  indulged  their  love  of  raptors  by  establishing  excellent 
collections  of  owls  and  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans 
and  Lugger  Falcons  Falco  jugger  bred  regularly  and  there  were  nice  pairs 
of  Red-  tailed  Buteo  jamaicensis  and  Ferruginous  Buzzard/Hawk  B.  regal  is. 
Pride  of  place  probably  went  to  a  pair  of  Cinereous  or  Eurasian  Black 
Vultures  Aegypius  monachus  obtained  from  Combe  Abbey  Wildlife  Park. 
I  wonder  how  many  members  remember  this  collection,  which  had  a  large 
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number  of  Asian  vultures? 

The  Stagsden  owl  collection  included  the  Lapland  or  Great  Grey  Owl 
Strix  nubulosa  lapponica ,  Snowy  Owl,  Malay  or  Buffy  Fish  Owl  Ketupa 
ketupu ,  Rusty-barred  Owl  S.  hylophila ,  Woodford’s  or  African  Wood  Owl  S. 
Woodfordii  and  many  species  and  subspecies  of  eagle-owls.  Many  of  these 
pairs  bred  regularly,  but  for  some  reason  the  Malay  or  Buffy  Fish  Owls, 
which  came  from  Ilfracombe  Zoo  via  Ravensden,  only  ever  laid  infertile 
eggs  every  year.  When  the  pair  was  subsequently  sold  to  Bruce  Berry  at  the 
New  Forest  Owl  Sanctuary,  near  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  the  pair  promptly 
raised  a  chick  in  spite  of  being  very  old  by  then.  Rehousing  non-breeding 
pairs  of  birds  in  a  different  aviary  will  often  stimulate  the  wish  to  breed. 
Often  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  features  of  the  new  aviary  had 
been  lacking  before,  but  to  the  birds,  there  must  be  something  preferential 
about  the  different  aviary. 

My  memory  will  undoubtedly  not  do  justice  to  the  many  breeding 
successes  at  Stagsden,  but  amongst  the  species  which  I  can  remember 
breeding  successfully  (in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned)  are  Raven 
Corvus  corax ,  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia ,  Umbrella  or  White  Cockatoo 
Cacatua  alba ,  Giant  Wood  Rail  Aramides  ypecaha ,  Black-crowned 
Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax ,  Crested  (Purplish)  Guan  Penelope 
purpuras  cens,  Grey-headed  Gallinule  Porphyrio  porphyrio  poliocephalus , 
hybrid  Amazon  parrots  Amazona  spp.  and  a  host  of  others.  Other  species  I 
can  recall,  although  not  all  of  them  bred,  are  Green-billed  Toucan  Ramphastos 
dicolorus ,  macaws,  flamingos,  White-cheeked  Turaco  Tauraco  leucotis , 
Hartlaub’s  Turaco  T.  hartlaubi ,  Hadada  Ibis  Bostrychia  hagedash  (bred  for 
the  first  time  in  the  UK  at  Stagsden  in  1992),  Red-legged  Seriema  Cariama 
cristata ,  Marabou  Leptoptilos  crumeniferus ,  several  species  of  waders  and 
egrets,  Greater  Rhea  Rhea  americana ,  Emu  Dromaius  novaehollandiae , 
Hooded  Crow  C.  corone  cornix  and  many  more. 

I  was  always  incredulous  that  such  a  huge  collection  was  so  well  run  by 
just  three  people.  For  almost  20  years  Jane,  Rod  and  Peter,  who  became  a 
partner,  built  all  the  accommodation,  cleaned  out  and  fed  the  many  hundreds 
of  birds,  cared  for  the  grounds,  manned  the  entry  kiosk  and  dealt  with  the 
public,  as  well  as  doing  myriad  other  jobs.  Of  course  the  only  way  this  was 
possible  was  by  working  incredibly  hard  for  very  many  hours  seven  days 
a  week.  Even  more  amazing  was  that  during  my  visits  to  Stagsden,  Jane, 
Rod  and  Peter  were  invariably  friendly  and  pleasant  and  always  somehow 
found  time  for  a  chat. 

By  the  early  1990s  it  was  obvious  that  all  was  not  well  at  Stagsden.  The 
zoo-going  public  were  expecting  ever  more  sophisticated  attractions  such 
as  falconry  displays,  parrot  shows,  penguin  enclosures  with  underwater 
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viewing,  tropical  houses,  huge  walk-through  aviaries,  wader  aviaries  with 
a  beach  and  wave  machine  and  so  on.  The  huge  investment  these  exhibits 
required  was  simply  not  possible  at  Stagsden  and,  of  course,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  visitor  numbers  would  increase  significantly  and  warrant  the 
massive  outlay.  It  seemed  visitors  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  pleasant 
and  highly  successful  breeding  collection  in  rural  surroundings  and  visitor 
numbers  continued  to  slide.  To  compound  the  problem,  this  period  coincided 
with  a  gradual  decline  in  interest  in  aviculture  and  surplus  young  stock  no 
longer  sold  as  briskly  as  before  and  prices  began  to  slip.  With  the  viability 
of  the  bird  gardens  becoming  increasingly  tenuous,  Rod  finally  decided  that 
the  collection  must  be  sold  before  serious  difficulties  were  encountered  and 
so  it  was  put  on  the  market  as  a  going  concern.  Unfortunately,  although 
not  surprisingly,  nobody  came  along  to  buy  it  and  so  the  collection  closed 
in  September  1994. 

The  new  owners  of  the  house  cleared  the  aviaries  and  enclosures  and 
turned  the  grounds  into  paddocks  for  horses.  It  was  a  very  sad  end  to  a 
wonderful  collection,  but  it  seems  that  there  was  simply  no  alternative. 
Events  were  to  demonstrate  just  how  timely  this  decision  was,  for  shortly  after 
Stagsden  closed,  Rod  encountered  health  problems  and  a  few  years  later  Peter 
died.  Not  only  was  Peter  the  nicest  of  guys,  but  he  was  immensely  strong 
and  seemingly  indefatigable,  so  his  sudden  death  from  a  brain  haemorrhage 
came  as  a  tremendous  shock  to  all  his  friends.  It  makes  one  wonder  if  such 
serious  health  problems  in  two  young,  seemingly  very  fit  men  were  the  body's 
response  to  the  years  of  incredibly  hard  work.  Jane  and  Rod  followed  Fred 
Johnson's  lead  by  retiring  to  a  farm  in  Norfolk.  Rod  no  longer  keeps  birds 
and  now  spends  his  leisure  hours  enjoying  ornithology. 

Whilst  running  Stagsden  Bird  Gardens,  Rod  very  kindly  allowed  me 
to  have  a  great  many  unsuccessful  eggs  for  my  reference  collection  and  he 
also  assembled  his  own  collection  of  captive-laid  eggs.  Most  were  laid  at 
Stagsden  whilst  others  were  given  to  him  by  his  aviculturist  friends.  Upon 
his  retirement  Rod  most  generously  donated  these  eggs  to  me  and  I  was 
delighted  to  integrate  them  into  my  collection. 

It  had  been  intended  that  this  should  have  been  the  concluding  part  of 
Bernards  recollections .  The  conclusion  will  now  be  published  in  the  next 
magazine.  -  Ed. 
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LOOKING  BACK  TO  THE  1960s 

by  Rosemary  Low 

Bernard  Sayers’  articles  (Magazine  V.118,  No.  3,  pp.  112-113,  No.  4, 
pp.  150-158  and  V.  1 1 9  No.  1 ,  pp  2-4)  were  extremely  enjoyable  and  evoked 
memories  of  the  era  of  which  he  writes,  when  I,  too,  was  a  young  bird  keeper. 
Like  Bernard,  I  attended  the  never-to-be-forgotten  dinners  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  listening  to,  if  not  actually  meeting,  leading  aviculturists  from  all  over 
the  world.  His  words  that  his  family  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  his  deep 
interest  in  natural  history  “because  no  other  member  of  the  family  had  the 
slightest  interest  in  it”  also  resonated  with  me.  Indeed,  I  recall  eavesdropping 
on  a  conversation  in  which  my  strange  passion  for  birds  was  discussed.  I 
particularly  recall  the  words:  “She’ll  get  over  it”. 

That  could  not  have  been  further  from  the  truth.  As  with  Bernard,  birds 
have  always  been  my  raison  d’etre.  He  also  kept  lories  for  many  years  and 
shared  my  interest  in  the  genus  Chalcopsitta  -  large,  colourful  and  charismatic 
lories.  My  love  for  these  birds  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  a  lady 
who  had  an  enormous  impact  on  me. 

At  that  time,  1 965,  most  parrot  collections  consisted  mainly  of  Psittacula 
and  Australian  parrakeets,  and  lovebirds,  with  a  few  macaws  kept  by 
the  wealthier  aviculturists.  The  first  collection  I  ever  saw  that  consisted 
of  other  species  belonged  to  Nell  Howard  of  Chastleton  Aviaries,  near 
Wolverhampton.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  day  because  here  was  someone 
who  preferred  to  keep  little  known  parrot  species.  They  were  cheap  to  import 
as  the  demand  was  for  parrakeets  that  bred  well  and  might  produce  a  new 
mutation!  The  birds  I  saw  in  her  aviaries  influenced  to  a  large  degree  the 
species  I  was  to  keep  throughout  my  life. 

I  was  firmly  set  on  the  path  of  neotropical  parrots,  which  are  still  my 
major  interest  (although  I  keep  more  lories),  but  it  was  her  lories  that  inspired 
me  and,  in  particular,  a  pair  of  Black  Lories  Chalcopsitta  atra.  I  was  totally 
captivated  by  these  birds  and  was  able  to  buy  a  pair  several  years  later. 
Lories  and  lorikeets  can  be  so  addictive  that  I  know  a  number  of  people  who 
have  emptied  their  aviaries  of  other  species  after  keeping  their  first  pair  of 
lorikeets!  I  did  not  go  that  far  but  within  ten  years  I  had,  with  my  husband, 
Bob  Grantham,  a  sizeable  collection  of  lories  and  lorikeets. 

Back  to  Wolverhampton  -  or  Codsall  Wood,  to  be  more  precise.  Nell 
Howard,  with  her  husband  Rob,  ran  a  famous  kennel  of  springer  spaniels. 
Nell  also  owned  a  pet  shop  and  imported  parrots,  of  which,  of  course,  she 
kept  the  rarest  for  herself. 

She  had  such  extreme  rarities  as  the  Red  and  Blue  Lory  Eos  histrio 
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(briefly  available  later  but  now  almost  certainly  gone  from  UK  aviculture), 
and  from  the  neotropics  Queen  of  Bavaria’s  Conures  which,  then  as  now, 
were  expensive  and  sought-after.  They  produced  their  first  chicks  in  1971 
when  three  young  were  reared.  The  presence  of  the  third  youngster  was 
unknown  until  it  fledged,  three  or  four  days  after  the  first  two.  When  I  visited 
Mrs  Howard  in  November  that  year  the  adults  refused  to  leave  the  nest,  on 
a  wet  and  overcast  afternoon.  They  peered  out  from  the  nest-box,  chattering 
in  the  appealing  manner  of  this  species.  The  three  young,  however,  eyed  us 
unconcernedly  from  the  perch. 

Twenty  years  later,  when  I  was  curator  of  Palmitos  Park,  Gran  Canaria, 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  looking  after  three  pairs  which  produced  20  or 
more  young.  This  species  is  not  only  strikingly  beautiful  but  one  of  the 
most  endearing  parrots  in  existence.  It  is  a  challenge,  though,  as  feather 
plucking  is  often  a  problem. 

Even  rarer  in  Nell’s  collection,  and  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
UK,  were  Cuban  Conures  Aratinga  euops.  This  species,  the  smallest  of  the 
red  and  green  Aratingas,  was  also  in  my  care  at  Palmitos  Park.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  endangered  in  the  wild.  Very  few  birds  ever  reached  aviculturists. 
However,  we  did  breed  the  larger  Hispaniolan  Conure  Aratinga  chloroptera. 
One  pair  of  this  equally  threatened  species  reared  two  or  three  young  every 
year.  Aviculturists  have  no  interest  in  it  as  it  appears  plain  green,  with  hidden 
red  and  yellow  under  the  wings. 

A  conure  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  Mrs  Howard’s  aviaries  was  a  Slender- 
billed  Enicognathus  leptorhynchus .  This  bird  so  captivated  me  that  on  Mrs 
Howard’s  death,  some  years  later,  he  came  to  live  with  me.  This  was  before 
these  conures  had  been  imported  commercially.  There  is  an  amusing  story 
attached  to  this  engaging  bird.  Tame  and  talking,  she  bought  him  from  a  sailor 
as  a  “woodpecker”  for  the  sum  of  12s  6d  (62i4p).  Tailless  and  completely 
unrecognisable  (before  the  days  of  Forshaw’s  Parrots  of  the  World),  it  was 
some  months  before  she  discovered  his  true  identity!  In  the  eighties  this 
conure  was  readily  available  for  a  short  while  but  is  now  rare  in  aviculture 
-  a  great  pity  as  it  is  a  charming  and  fascinating  bird.  This  is  another  species 
that  bred  readily  at  Palmitos  Park  nearly  three  decades  later  (where  I  loved 
to  watch  them  digging  in  the  ground,  usually  half  a  dozen  together). 

Mrs  Howard’s  Amazons  included  Lilacine  Amazona  autumnalis  lilacina 
and  Yellow-shouldered  A.barbadensis ,  both  extremely  rare  then  and  now 
both  threatened  species  but  much  better  represented  in  aviculture. 

Mrs  Howard  had  more  than  30  beautiful  brick-built  aviaries,  each  with 
a  brick-built  shelter  with  apex  roof,  plus  three  birdrooms  in  the  house. 
The  garden  was  beautifully  maintained  with  lily  ponds  and  vine-covered 
arbours. 
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An  advertisement  from  that  time  for  birds  she  had  imported  offered  a  tame 
and  friendly  Moluccan  Cockatoo  for  £35,  Lesser  and  Timor  Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos  for  £25  (hundreds  were  imported  into  the  UK;  the  species  is  now 
Critically  Endangered),  baby  Grey  Parrots  for  £35  and  Amazons  from  £20 
to  £35.  She  was  a  caring  importer  who  had  a  great  affinity  with  parrots. 

Another  outstanding  collection  was  that  of  W.R.Partridge  in  the  Vale  of 
Evesham.  Many  bird  keepers  were  able  to  visit  as  Reg  Partridge  generously 
opened  his  collection  to  bird  clubs.  His  aviaries  were  so  numerous  that  it 
took  three  hours  to  walk  round  them!  Apair  of  Hyacinthine  Macaws  resided 
at  the  entrance,  in  an  aviary  nearly  as  large  as  the  average  garden  was  then 
(larger  than  today,  of  course). 

A  labyrinth  of  paths  was  lined  with  birdrooms  and  aviaries.  The 
impressive  collection  of  Australian  parrakeets  was  housed  in  6m  (20ft)  flights 
with  tiled  roofs.  In  that  era  parrakeet  flights  of  this  length  were  more  or 
less  standard.  Today  many  breeders  think  it  acceptable  to  keep  parrakeets 
in  very  much  smaller  aviaries.  This  is  only  partly  for  space  reasons,  in  most 
cases,  and  I  find  it  sad  that  so  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  such  active  birds.  A  pair  of  Leadbeater’s  Cockatoos  occupied  a  9m 
(30ft)  flight  which  was  just  right  for  these  beautiful  birds.  Am  I  surprised 
that  these  days  so  many  breeders  lose  female  white  cockatoos  when  they  are 
attacked  and/or  killed  by  the  male?  Enclosures  which  are  much  too  small 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  this  heartbreaking  scenario,  in  my  opinion. 

Reg  Partridge  had  an  excellent  curator,  also  a  member  of  the  Avicultural 
Society.  Peter  Brown  had  such  a  passion  for  parrots  that  he  emigrated  to 
Australia.  There  he  was  involved  in  parrot  conservation,  including  the  project 
to  try  to  save  the  Orange-bellied  Parrot  from  extinction. 

I  remember  that  Reg  kept  and  bred  the  very  handsome  Greater  Patagonian 
Conure  Cyanoliseus  patagonus  bloxami  -  surely  the  first  person  in  the  UK  to 
do  so.  It  has  always  been  rare  in  captivity.  I  greatly  appreciated  the  small 
colony  in  my  care  at  Palmitos  Park,  an  aviary  full  in  the  park  and  pairs 
in  separate  aviaries  in  the  breeding  centre.  The  beauty  of  the  Patagonian 
Conure,  Lesser  or  Greater  is  seldom  appreciated.  The  Greater  has  always 
been  extremely  rare  in  captivity. 

Not  far  away  from  Evesham,  also  in  Worcestershire,  Ken  Dolton 
maintained  a  wonderful  bird  collection,  including  parrots,  right  up  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  known  for  breeding  over  many  years  with  the 
Thick-billed  Parrot  Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha ,  a  rare  and  difficult  species 
which  he  first  bred  in  1973.  He  also  opened  his  aviaries  to  other  enthusiasts, 
thus  members  of  the  Southern  Foreign  Bird  Club  paid  unforgettable  visits  to 
both  these  collections.  These  days  most  aviculturists  are  limited  for  space 
and  could  not  entertain  coach  parties.  Even  if  private  parrot  collections 
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warranted  such  interest,  the  risk  of  subsequent  theft  would  be  deemed  too 
great.  So  those  of  us  who  could  partake  in  those  wonderful  days  out  now 
realise  that  we  were  privileged. 

The  three  aviculturists  I  have  mentioned  so  far  were  life-long  parrot 
keepers  who  bred  a  very  interesting  range  of  species  over  decades.  Today 
the  situation  is  so  different.  In  the  UK  parrot  breeding  peaked  in  the  1980s 
and  1 990s.  Now  there  are  far  fewer  breeders  (and  few  who  have  bred  parrots 
over  a  long  period)  but  countless  more  keepers  of  companion  parrots.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  situation  with  certain  eastern  European  countries, 
such  as  the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia,  which  were  not  able  until  decades 
after  us,  to  keep  many  parrots.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  breeders  and  parrot 
books  published  in  the  Czech  language  that  have  enormous  print  runs,  similar 
to  ours  of  the  1980s.  In  the  east  also,  countries  such  as  Taiwan  and  Korea 
are  now  taking  an  interest  in  parrot  breeding,  so  there  has  been  a  significant 
geographical  shift  in  this  occupation  or  hobby. 

Rosemary  Low  is  well-known  not  only  as  a  vastly  experienced  aviculturist, 
but  also  as  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  articles  on  avicultural  and 
ornithological  subjects,  particularly  parrots  and  their  conservation. 
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BREEDING  RESULTS  IN  ZSL  LONDON  ZOO’S 
BLACKBURN  PAVILION  -  2012 


by  Luke  Forster 

The  birds  in  the  Blackburn  Pavilion  had  a  productive  year.  Several 
species  which  had  not  bred  at  the  zoo  for  a  number  of  years  bred  successfully, 
among  these  were  the  Amethyst  Starlings  Cinnyricinclus  leucogaster , 
although  some  other  species  such  as  the  Toco  Toucans  Ramphastos  toco , 
which  had  previously  bred  regularly,  had  a  disappointing  breeding  season. 

Our  first  chick  of  the  year  was  a  Victoria  Crowned  Pigeon  Goura  victoria , 
the  parents  of  which  are  housed  in  one  of  the  pavilion’s  outside  aviaries. 
Sadly,  this  chick  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  one  morning,  having  fallen 
from  the  nest  at  about  two  weeks  of  age.  Changes  were  made  to  prevent 
such  an  accident  re-occurring.  The  sides  of  the  nest  platform  were  raised 
with  logs  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  nest  looking  as  natural  as  possible,  whilst 
providing  a  deeper  nest  to  prevent  the  egg  or  chick  falling  out  when  the 
parents  fly  off.  The  nest  platform  is  in  the  back  den  area  of  the  enclosure 
and  we  are  able  to  leave  the  lights  on  when  the  birds  are  nesting  to  reduce 
the  chance  of  the  birds  being  frightened  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  These 
measures  seemed  to  pay  off,  as  later  in  the  year  the  pair  fledged  a  healthy 
chick,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  (November  2012)  has  yet  to  be  sexed 
and  separated  from  its  parents. 

The  Amethyst  Starlings  produced  a  single  youngster  in  the  main  walk¬ 
through  enclosure  within  the  Blackburn  Pavilion.  This  species  is  housed 
as  a  group  of  2.2,  which  we  thought  would  prevent  the  birds  from  breeding 
successfully.  In  early  June,  however,  one  pair  became  very  dominant  with 
the  male  chasing  the  other  starlings  around  the  flight.  The  first  signs  of 
nesting  behaviour  occurred,  soon  afterwards,  when  the  dominant  pair  was 
observed  carrying  around  pieces  of  green  leaf  which  had  been  removed 
from  plants  in  the  flight.  After  approximately  two  weeks,  we  checked  the 
nest  boxes  and  discovered  that  the  pair  had  chosen  one  made  from  a  hollow 
log,  which  had  been  provided  with  the  Amethyst  Starlings  in  mind.  A  close 
examination  revealed  two  pale  blue-green  eggs,  with  brown  speckles  (noted 
as  being  usual  for  starlings).  The  male  became  aggressive  when  defending 
the  nest  and  attacked  both  myself  and  another  keeper  throughout  the  breeding 
process.  Interestingly,  he  only  attacked  the  two  keepers  who  inspected  the 
nest  -  other  keepers  were  ignored.  Once  the  eggs  were  discovered,  the  nest 
was  left  alone  and  disturbance  kept  to  a  minimum.  Later,  the  parents  were 
seen  carrying  food  to  the  nest,  so  all  was  assumed  to  be  well.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  after  33  days  a  fully- feathered  young  starling  was  seen 
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flying  around  the  flight.  It  was  so  well  developed  that  we  checked  to  make 
sure  that  the  two  adult  females  were  present,  just  in  case  we  had  made  a 
mistake.  An  inspection  of  the  hollow  log  revealed  the  nest  was  lined  entirely 
with  leaf  matter  and  contained  an  infertile  egg, 

Our  pair  of  Red-and-yellow  Barbets  Trachyphonus  erythrocephalus 
surprised  us  by  producing  two  chicks.  The  female  is  heavily  imprinted  and 
through  the  mesh  of  the  enclosure  attacks  not  only  staff  but  also  visitors.  The 
pair  had  historically  been  provided  with  various  designs  of  nest  box,  all  of 
which  had  been  excavated  and  the  pair  had  become  very  protective,  however, 
no  eggs  were  ever  laid.  In  2012  the  pair  was  observed  attempting  to  bore  into 
wooden  fixtures  within  the  exhibit.  Having  observed  this,  the  team  provided 
the  pair  with  a  willow  log,  which  enabled  the  pair  to  excavate  its  own  nest 
chamber  (as  this  species  normally  nests  in  a  termite  mound  or  riverbank,  we 
had  not  previously  provided  the  pair  with  a  log).  Having  excavated  a  nest 
chamber,  the  pair  spent  a  lot  of  time  inside  it.  Due  to  the  shape  of  the  nest 
chamber,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  see  what,  if  anything,  was  happening 
inside.  Following  the  initial  success,  we  encountered  an  unfortunate  setback, 
when  the  female  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  enclosure  fluffed-up  and  unable 
to  fly  -  and  appeared  egg  bound.  She  was  taken  to  the  zoo’s  animal  hospital 
where  she  was  given  calcium  injections,  which  improved  her  condition  and 
she  proceeded  to  lay  an  egg  which  had  no  shell.  This  disappointing  turn  of 
events  happened  twice,  but  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  zoo’s  veterinary  team, 
the  bird  eventually  returned  to  full  health. 

After  a  month  and  a  change  of  exhibit,  the  female  laid  a  normal  egg  on 
the  floor  of  the  aviary.  This  was  placed  in  an  incubator  and  although  it  was 
fertile,  the  chick  died  halfway  through  the  incubation  period.  Several  weeks 
later,  during  which  time  the  birds  had,  as  usual,  been  in  and  out  of  the  nest 
log,  the  sound  of  chicks  was  heard  by  keepers  during  their  morning  rounds. 
The  birds’  daily  rations,  including  the  amount  of  livefood,  were  increased 
and  after  a  further  two  weeks  a  chick  was  seen  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest 
chamber.  Three  days  later  two  well-developed  chicks  fledged, 

Our  pair  of  Toco  Toucans  Ramphastos  toco ,  which  had  historically 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  breeding  pair,  laid  three  eggs.  Following  the 
usual  incubation  period  the  nest  box  was  checked  and  found  to  contain  two 
healthy  chicks,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a  third  chick  or  an  unhatched  egg. 
The  box  was  checked  two  or  three  more  times  as  the  two  chicks  continued 
to  grow  and  develop.  The  parents  were  seen  taking  food  into  the  box  and, 
when  standing  outside  the  front  of  the  enclosure,  we  could  hear  the  chicks 
begging  to  be  fed.  To  minimise  disturbance  no  further  nest  inspections 
were  made.  Concerns  began  to  be  expressed  when  we  could  no  longer  hear 
the  chicks  in  the  nest  and  further  increased  when  they  had  failed  to  emerge 
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three  days  after  they  were  due  to  fledge.  The  nest  box  was  found  to  be 
empty.  One  of  the  chicks  was  found  dead  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  flight, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  second  chick.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  have 
yet  to  be  determined  and  to  further  add  to  our  disappointment,  the  female 
was  found  dead  approximately  one  month  later  due  to  iron  storage  disease 
(haemochromatosis). 

Several  other  species  which  had  bred  regularly  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
Common  Shama  Copsychus  malabaricus ,  Black  Hombill  Anthracoceros 
ma  lay  amis ,  Black-naped  Fruit  Dove  Ptilinopus  melanospila ,  Hottentot  Teal 
Anas  hottentota ,  Montserrat  Oriole  Icterus  oberi  and  Sunbittem  Eurypyga 
helias  failed  to  fledge  youngsters. 

Birds  bred  in  the  Blackburn  Pavilion  in  2012 

7  Crested  Wood  Partridges  Rollulus  rouloul 

4  Emerald  Doves  Chalcophaps  indica 

1  Superb  Fruit  Dove  Ptilinopus  superbus 

1  Victoria  Crowned  Pigeon  Goura  victoria 

3  Ultramarine  Grosbeaks  Passerina  brissonii 

1  Amethyst  Starling  Cinnyricinctus  leucogaster 

5  Red- whiskered  Bulbuls  Pycnonotus  jocosus 

4  Orange-headed  Thrushes  Zoothera  citrinia 

1  Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida  mulleri 

2  Red-and-yellow  Barbets  Trachyphonus  erythrocephalus 

1  Scarlet-chested  Sunbird  Nectarinia  senegalensis 

1  Splendid  Sunbird  Cinnyris  coccinigastrus 

3  Black-cheeked  Lovebirds  Agapornis  nigrigenis 

Last  year  was  the  most  productive  in  the  Blackburn  Pavilion  since 
the  building  was  redeveloped  from  the  old  tropical  bird  house  in  2008. 
Several  changes  were  implemented  which  may  have  helped  to  achieve 
these  successes.  These  included  dietary  adaptations  aimed  at  introducing 
a  noticeable  seasonability  into  the  feeding  of  the  birds  while  planning 
discussions  before  the  breeding  season  resulted  in  us  moving  some  of  the 
birds  and  allowed  the  team  to  focus  on  the  breeding  of  certain  species. 

The  late  John  Ellis  is  greatly  missed  by  the  bird  team  here  at  London 
Zoo  and  throughout  the  entire  zoo  and  avicultural  community.  John  was 
one  of  the  main  designers  of  the  Blackburn  Pavilion  and  would,  I  hope,  be 
proud  of  the  successes  we  have  achieved. 

Luke  Forster,  Qualified  Keeper,  ZSL  London  Zoo,  Regents  Park,  London 
NWl  4RY.  Luke  is  EAZA  (European  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquaria) 
monitor  for  the  Lilac-breasted  Roller  Coracias  caudatus  and  Blue-bellied 
Roller  C.  cyanogaster.  E-mail: Luke.Forster@zsl.org 
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A  RECORD  OF  THE  BREEDING  OF  THE  STRAW-TAILED 
OR  FISCHER’S  WHYDAH  Vidua  fischeri 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

by  F.  C.  Bamicoat 

Bill  Steele  maintains  a  fine  aviary  set  up  at  his  home  at  Loch  Vaal  here  in 
South  Africa.  About  five  years  ago  he  acquired  two  pairs  of  Straw-tailed  or 
Fischer's  Whydahs  Vidua  fischeri .  One  pair  was  a  spectacular  inhabitant  of 
his  large  planted  aviary  some  1 1m  x  9m  x  3m  high  (approx.  36ft  x  30ft  x  9ft 
high),  in  which  the  birds  enjoy  near  natural  conditions.  Flocks  of  some  of  the 
African  waxbills,  Australian  seed-eating  species,  Black-headed  Greenfinches 
Carduelis  amhigua ,  Goldfinches  C  carduelis ,  Papyrus  Canaries  Serinus 
koliensis  and  others  have,  through  the  years,  bred  well  in  this  aviary. 

It  was  never  possible  to  get  hold  of  the  whydah’s  host  species,  the  Purple 
Grenadier  Granatina/Uraeginthus  ianthinogaster ,  but  for  two  to  three  years 
a  pair  of  Violet-eared  Waxbills  GJV.  granatina ,  the  nearest  equivalent  host 
species,  was  kept  in  the  aviary.  The  latter  eventually  died  without  issue,  but 
typical  of  the  whydahs,  the  Fischer's  proved  long-lived  and  after  four  years 
a  regularly  breeding  flock  of  Blue-capped  Waxbills  G.IU.  cyanocephalus 
eventually  provided  the  means  for  the  successful  rearing  of  two  Fischer's 
Whydahs.  As  far  as  I  know,  a  breeding  success  with  this  species  under 
controlled  conditions  has  not  previously  been  recorded. 

In  an  aviary  as  large  and  as  densely  planted  as  this  one,  it  is  not  possible  to 
closely  monitor  the  diverse  nesting  activities  of  all  the  birds.  The  procedure 
generally  followed  is  to  catch  up  all  the  birds  once  a  year,  using  a  trap  in 
the  hut  inside  the  aviary  in  which  the  birds  are  fed  and,  in  this  way,  have  a 
thorough  stocktaking  each  winter  when  the  aviary  is  cleared  out  and  new 
branches  and  brushwood  are  installed  for  the  coming  spring.  As  the  height 
of  the  summer  of  2010  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the  aviary  attendant  drew 
Bill's  attention  to  an  unusually  openly  constructed  Blue-capped  Waxbill  nest 
and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  nearly  fully-feathered  young  looked  different 
and  lacked,  for  example,  any  blue  feathering.  When  the  two  young  fledged  it 
was  apparent  that  the  one  which  differed  in  appearance  must  be  an  immature 
Fischer’s  Whydah.  As  whydahs  do  not  skulk  away  in  a  planted  aviary  it 
was,  over  the  subsequent  weeks,  easy  to  watch  this  youngster  assume  the 
plumage  of  an  adult  male  Fischer’s  Whydah.  The  raising  of  a  second  young 
whydah  in  this  aviary  the  following  year  went  undetected  until  the  stocktake 
took  place  in  the  winter  of  2011,  when  the  birds  were  caught  up  and  there 
was  found  to  be,  not  one,  but  two  female  whydahs. 

No  special  feeding  was  required  in  order  to  produce  this  exciting  breeding 
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result.  All  of  the  birds  in  this  large  aviary  are  supplied  with  termites  every 
day  and  bunches  of  wild  grasses  and  other  greenfood  such  as  dandelions 
Taraxacum  officinale. 

The  second  pair  of  Fischer’s  Whydahs,  together  with  a  small  flock  of 
Blue-capped  Waxbills,  are  housed  in  a  much  smaller  aviary  some  5m  x  lm 
x  3m  high  (approx.  16ft  x  3ft  3in  x  9ft  9in  high).  Although  the  waxbills 
have  bred  off  and  on,  over  four  years  have  passed  without  this  second  pair 
of  Straw-tailed  or  Fischer’s  Whydahs  showing  any  interest  in  breeding. 

Both  males  have  made  wonderful  aviary  birds  with  their  amazing  mating 
displays  reminiscent  of  spectacular  fireworks.  Unlike  many  other  species 
they  do  not  skulk  away  in  the  bushes.  They  are  hardy  and  almost  trouble- 
free  to  keep  and  have  always  been  peaceable  towards  other  inhabitants  in 
these  fairly  large  aviaries,  although  the  impression  has  been  gained  that  a 
male  would  not  tolerate  another  male  in  the  same  enclosure, 

My  own  experience  with  this  magnificent  species  was,  however,  much 
less  fortunate.  I  kept  a  pair  with  infinite  pleasure  from  1 995  and  for  about  the 
following  four  years.  The  two  were  never  a  problem  until  I  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  breed  these  whydahs.  I  set  aside  a  small,  completely  roofed  aviary, 
well  furnished  with  attractive  brush  nesting  sites  for  their  exclusive  use  and 
included  a  male  and  two  females  of  their  nearest  available  host  species,  the 
Violet-eared  Waxbill,  and  a  pair  of  Melba  Finches  or  Green- winged  Pytilias 
Pytiliamelba.  For  weeks  everything  seemed  well.  In  February,  which  is  our 
hottest  month,  the  male  whydah  was  persistently  displaying  to  the  female. 
Then  suddenly  I  noticed  that  the  Violet-eared  Waxbills  were  missing  and, 
on  searching  the  aviary,  found  all  three  dead.  The  bodies  were  unharmed 
and  it  seemed  that  all  three  had  been  cowering  away  in  secluded  nooks  in 
the  aviary  and,  I  concluded,  that  they  had  been  bullied  and  had  probably 
starved  to  death.  The  pair  of  Melba  Finches  or  Green- winged  Pytilias 
remained  extremely  fit  and,  at  first,  I  was  not  quite  sure  which  species  to 
blame.  Before  the  height  of  the  summer  had  ended,  however,  another  tragic 
event  left  little  room  for  doubt. 

In  another  somewhat  larger  aviary  I  had  kept  a  pair  of  the  equally  beautiful 
Shaft-tailed  Whydah  V  regia.  I  find  the  whydahs  particularly  fascinating 
birds  to  watch  at  close  quarters  and  observe  their  changes  into  summer  and 
winter  plumage.  The  pair  shared  the  quarters  with  a  very  mixed  collection, 
which  did  not  include  the  host  species,  the  Violet-eared  Waxbill.  Hereagain, 
the  birds  lived  happily  together  for  several  years.  Then,  one  sad  morning 
at  the  end  of  February  1998, 1  found  the  female  in  distress  -  she  was  about 
to  lay  -  and  subsequently  laid  the  egg  and  made  a  full  recovery.  Further 
investigations  in  the  aviary,  however,  revealed  the  badly  mutilated  bodies  of 
a  pair  of  Black-headed  Canaries  Serinus  alario ,  a  Cape  Canary  S.  canicollis , 
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a  male  Steel-blue  Widowfinch  or  Village  Indigobird  V  chalyheata  and  a  male 
Cuban  Finch  Tiaris  canorus .  The  Fischer’s  Whydah  was  persecuting  the 
remaining  birds  with  such  determination  that  I  had  to  catch  him  immediately 
to  prevent  further  tragedy. 

I  have  to  issue  a  warning  therefore  to  anyone  drawn  to  the  fascination 
of  propogating  whydahs.  From  time  immemorial  odd  male  whydahs  have 
made  wonderful  aviary  birds  in  mixed  collections,  but  if  a  female  is  present 
they  can  be  dangerous  except  in  a  very  large  aviary.  The  onset  of  aggression 
only  occurs  when  a  male  is  in  peak  breeding  condition  and  this  is  veiy  sudden 
and  unpredictable. 

Avicultural  Society  Vice  President  Fred  Barnicoat  is  a  retired 
schoolmaster  who  taught  Latin,  He  lives  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
and  is  of  Cornish  descent.  He  joined  the  Avicultural  Society  in  1958  and 
continues  to  keep,  breed  and  show  birds. 


TRIP  TO  BARCELONA 

The  society  has  organised  a  trip  to  Barcelona  for  members  and  guests 
from  Nov  1st- 5th  2013.  This  will  include  visits  to  Barcelona  Zoo,  the 
Aquarium,  Cim  d’Aligues  Bird  of  Prey  Centre,  and  the  Psittacus  breeding 
and  handrearing  facility.  Further  details  are  available  on  the  society  events 
page  at  www.avisoc.co.uk  or  from  Maxine  Laws,  Howard  Travel,  12/13 
Church  Walk,  Trowbridge  BAM  8DX  01225  777227. 
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BREEDING  THE  WATTLED  JACANA  Jacana  jacana 
AT  BARCELONA  ZOO 


by  Miguel  Sierra,  Rosana  Gallego  and  Maribel  Fernandez 

The  Wattled  Ja$ana  Jacana  jacana  is  a  South  American  species  which 
inhabits  open  freshwater  wetlands  with  floating  plants  on  which  it  walks  in 
its  characteristic  way  with  its  exceptionally  long  toes  and  nails. 

The  Wattled  Ja9ana  is  21cm-25cm  (approx.  8%in-9%in)  in  length.  Both 
sexes  look  alike,  however,  the  female  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  male 
(the  latter  weighs  89g- 1 1 8g,  whereas  the  female  weighs  140g-151g).  The 
adults  have  a  red  bi-lobed  frontal  shield  and  lappets  which  contrast  with 
the  yellow  bill.  The  iris  is  black.  The  head,  neck,  breast  and  belly  are 
black,  with  the  mantle,  back  and  wings  chestnut  brown  in  five  out  of  the 
six  subspecies  (see  below).  The  flight  feathers  are  yellow  to  pale  greenish 
yellow  with  dark  brown  to  black  tips  (del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996).  A  carpal  spur 
on  the  bend  of  the  wing  can  be  seen  when  they  open  their  wings.  The  legs 
and  exceptionally  long  toes  (which  the  chicks  have  from  the  moment  they 
hatch)  are  bluish-grey. 

The  juvenile  lacks  the  bi-lobed  frontal  shield  and  rictal  wattles.  It  has  a 
dull  brown  crown  and  upperparts  and  a  dark  brown  hindneck.  A  conspicuous 
white  stripe  extends  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape.  The  cheeks,  chin,  throat 
and  underparts  are  white.  The  iris  is  black. 

There  are  six  subspecies  recognised:  J.  j.  hypomelaena  which  occurs  from 
west-central  Panama  to  northern  Colombia.  This  subspecies  is  markedly 
different  in  that  it  has  the  upperparts  and  underparts  black;  J.  j.  melanopygia 
which  occurs  from  western  Colombia  to  western  Venezuela;  J.  j.  intermedia 
which  occurs  in  northern  and  central  Venezuela;  J.  j.  jacana  which  is  found 
from  south-east  Colombia  eastwards  through  southern  Venezuela  to  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  the  Guianas  and  southwards  through  most  of  Brazil  to 
eastern  Bolivia,  northern  Argentina  and  Uruguay;  J.  j.  scapularis  occurs  from 
western  Ecuador  to  north-west  Peru;  and  J.  j.  peruviana  occurs  in  north-east 
Peru  and  adjacent  north-west  Brazil  (del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996). 

Housing 

Barcelona  Zoo  keeps  two  breeding  pairs  of  Wattled  Ja$anas  in  two 
different  kinds  of  exhibit.  However,  both  are  glass-fronted,  have  skylights 
protected  by  welded  wire  mesh  which  can  be  opened  in  the  summer  and 
have  the  floors  covered  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  turf.  The  jacanas  are 
kept  in  indoor  exhibits  all  year  round.  During  the  winter  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  20°C-24°C  (68°F-75.2°F). 
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The  aquatic  exhibit  which  houses  a  pair  of  Wattled  Ja^auas  at  Barcelona  Zoo. 

The  first  of  the  two  exhibits,  the  aquatic  exhibit,  is  35m  x  35m  (approx. 
1 1 5ft  x  1 1 5ft)  and  has  a  pond  lOmx  10m  x  43cm  deep  (approx.  33ftx33ftx 
1  ft  Sin  deep).  Both  sides  of  the  exhibit  and  half  of  the  rear  walls  are  decorated 
to  resemble  a  rock  cliff  and  have  been  planted  mainly  with  bromeliads,  while 
the  other  half  of  the  back  of  the  exhibit  has  a  photo  poster. 

One-third  of  the  exhibit  has  underwater  viewing  and  visitors  can  watch 
the  Guppies  Poecilia  reticulate  swimming  about  in  the  pond.  The  exhibit 
is  planted  with  Philodendron  xanadu ,  P  scandens  and  Monstera  sp,  and 
Parsiflora  on  the  ground.  Several  bromeliads  are  used  on  the  rock  cliff: 
Ananas  comosus ,  Guzmania ,  Tillandsia ,  Vriesia ,  Nidilarium ,  Aechnea 
fasciaba ,  as  well  as  other  plants  such  as  Rosellia,  Columnea  and  Cissus . 
There  are  also  a  number  of  floating  water  plants;  Duckweed  Lemna  minor , 
Water  Lettuce  Pistia  stratiobes ,  Water  Hyacinth  Eichornia  crassipes  and, 
sometimes,  water  lilies  Nymphaea.  Water  Lettuce  is  preferred  because  the 
j  ananas  find  it  easier  to  walk  over.  When  floating  plants  are  not  available 
lengths  of  Giant  Cane  Arundo  donax  are  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  jayanas  walk  over  these. 

The  jay  anas  have  shared  the  exhibit  with  a  number  of  other  species: 
Green-backed  Heron  Butorides  striatus ,  Golden-headed,  Quetzal 
Pharomachros  auriceps ,  White-naped  Pheasant  Pigeon  Otidiphaps  nobilis 
aruensis.  Boat-billed  Heron  Gochlearius  cochlearius ,  Sunbittem  Eurypyga 
helms.  Green  Jay  Cyanocorax  yncas ,  Red-crested  Finch  Coryphospingus 
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Adult  Wattled  Ja^ana. 

cucullatus  and  Screaming  Piha  Lipangus  vociferans.  The  only  problem  we 
have  had  was  with  the  Screaming  Pihas  during  the  breeding  season.  They 
had  to  be  removed  because  they  attacked  the  ja9ana  chicks  and  the  male 
ja9ana  when  he  tried  to  defend  them. 


Diet 

Our  Wattled  Ja9anas  are  fed  once  a  day  in  stainless  steel  food  trays 
which  are  placed  on  the  ground.  They  are  offered  fruit  diced  into  small 
pieces,  lettuce,  Witte  Molen  egg-rearing  food  with  hedgerow  plants,  chicken 
meal,  smelt  cut  into  small  pieces  and,  during  the  period  October-June,  hard- 
boiled  egg  (this  is  withheld  during  the  summer  months  as  the  egg  spoils 
very  quickly  in  the  hot  weather).  They  also  receive  livefood  in  the  form 
of  mealworms  Tenebrio  molitor ,  crickets  Acheta  domestica  and  Gryllus 
bimaculatus  and  fruit  flies  Drosophila  melanogaster.  All  of  the  food  is 
sprinkled  with  calcium. 

The  ja9anas  have  been  seen  eating  Duckweed  from  the  pond  and  actively 
fishing  for  Guppies.  They  also  take  prey  from  the  aquatic  vegetation  and 
upturn  the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants  to  reach  invertebrates. 


Breeding 

As  a  general  rule  species  of  ja9ana  are  polyandrous  and  one  female 
may  mate  with  two  or  more  males,  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  If  the 
breeding  habitat  is  too  small  or  if  an  area  is  long  and  narrow,  only  one  male 
can  establish  a  territory.  Also,  if  the  quality  of  the  habitat  is  sub-optimal 
and  male  territories  are  large,  the  female  has  no  opportunity  to  breed  with 
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hims  u oiom 

The  male  watches  over  the  chick.  Note  also  the  unhatched  egg. 


©  Maribel  Fernandez 

Plastic  containers  are  used  as  hand-rearing  units.  The  heat  lamp  is  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner. 
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more  than  one  male  (del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996). 

Here  at  Barcelona  Zoo  our  Wattled  Jatpanas  have  always  bred  in  pairs. 
Because  of  the  limited  size  of  our  exhibits  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
more  than  one  male  and  female  together.  Due  to  the  female’s  territorial 
behaviour  care  must  be  taken  when  pairing  Wattled  Jacanas.  The  male  is 
always  introduced  into  the  exhibit  first  and  given  plenty  of  time  to  become 
well  acclimatised. 

The  nest  is  small  and  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  pool  and  is  made  from 
aquatic  plants.  It  is  close  to  where  visitors  walk  by  and  far  away  from  the 
door  used  by  the  keepers.  To  avoid  the  sitting  bird  being  disturbed  a  fence 
is  set  up  in  front  of  the  exhibit  to  prevent  visitors  getting  too  close. 

Due  to  the  speed  at  which  the  plant  material  rots,  a  polystyrene  foam 
platform  is  set  up  beneath  the  nest  to  avoid  it  sinking  into  the  water.  In  the 
terrestrial  exhibit  the  nest  is  made  of  pieces  of  plants  including  leaves  and, 
here  again,  is  built  far  away  from  the  door  used  by  the  keepers. 

A  clutch  of  four  eggs  is  laid,  one  egg  each  day.  They  are  glossy  olive 
green  with  black  markings  and  have  measured  29mm  x  22mm,  28mm  x 
22mm,  29mm  x  22mm  and  28mm  x  21mm.  Four  chicks  have  hatched  in 
March;  three  chicks  have  hatched  in  April;  one  chick  has  hatched  in  June 
and  two  have  hatched  in  December.  The  incubation  period  is  28  days  and 
the  chicks  are  cared  for  by  the  male.  At  this  point  it  is  obviously  important 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  chicks,  especially  in  view  of  the  female’s 
territorial  behaviour. 

The  chicks  spend  the  first  day  at  the  nest  drying  out  under  the  male.  On 
the  second  day  the  chicks  are  more  active  and  may  be  carried  by  the  male 
under  his  wings.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  remove  the  chicks  from  the  parents. 
They  can  be  difficult  to  catch  because  not  only  are  they  well  camouflaged  and 
blend  in  with  their  surroundings  but  are  also  able  to  submerge  themselves 
beneath  the  water. 

We  received  our  first  pair  of  Wattled  Jacanas  from  Zurich  Zoo  in  October 
2001 .  The  pair  bred  for  the  first  time  in  March  2006.  The  two  chicks  were 
left  with  their  parents  but  unfortunately  both  died.  In  April  2006,  another 
chick  hatched,  but  unfortunately  it  too  died.  Following  the  loss  of  these 
three  chicks,  when  a  further  chick  hatched  in  2007,  it  was  removed  and 
successfully  hand-reared  (see  Table  1  &  Fig.l)  A  further  two  chicks  were 
hand-reared  in  201 1 . 

As  hand-rearing  units  we  use  plastic  containers  measuring  7 1  cm  x  5 1  cm 
x  42cm  high  (approx.  2ft  4in  x  1  ft  8in  x  1  ft  AYzin  high),  with  an  artificial  grass 
floor  covering.  We  use  an  Osram  heat  lamp  to  heat  part  of  the  container,  so 
that  the  chicks  are  able  to  stand  beneath  the  lamp  or  move  away  to  a  cooler 
part  of  the  container  and  can,  therefore,  choose  wherever  the  temperature 
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is  most  comfortable  for  them.  Water  is  provided  in  a  container  measuring 
36.5cm  x  26cm  x  1cm  deep  (approx.  1ft  2%in  x  10%in  x  just  under  Viin 
deep). 

The  first  few  days  are  critical  when  hand-rearing  Wattled  Ja^ana  chicks. 
The  chicks  need  to  be  stimulated  to  feed.  We  gain  their  attention  and 
stimulate  them  to  feed  with  the  movement  of  our  fingers.  If  more  than  one 
chick  is  being  reared  at  the  same  time,  the  chicks  stimulate  each  other  to 
feed. 


©  Maribel  Fernandez 


Juvenile  Wattled  Ja^ana. 
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Fig.  1 .  Chick  weight  gain  day  seven  to  day  40. 
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Day 


During  the  first  few  days  we  offer  the  chicks  fruit  flies,  mosquito  larvae 
Artemis  sp.  and  Daphnia  sp.,  small  pinhead  crickets,  Duckweed  and  Astra 
Aquaristic  Tropical  Flakes  in  the  water  and  small  quantities  of  dry  chicken 
meal  in  a  separate  tray.  A  good  supply  of  insects,  especially  Drosophila ,  is 
offered  continuously. 

At  the  beginning,  at  six  days  of  age,  the  chicks  developed  crooked  toes, 
a  problem  which  we  suspect  was  nutritional  and/or  metabolic  in  origin. 
Therefore,  we  decreased  the  amount  of  livefood  and  offered  the  chicks  dry 
chicken  meal,  Witte  Molen  egg-rearing  food  with  hedgerow  plants  and  a 
calcium  supplement.  In  addition,  we  provided  them  with  a  UV  lamp  for  a 
couple  of  hours  each  day.  Another  possible  cause  may  have  been  that  the 
bedding  we  provided  for  them  was  unsuitable.  To  stimulate  their  ability  to 
walk  we  provided  them  with  lettuce  leaves  to  walk  on.  By  the  time  they 
were  1 9  days  old  their  toes  had  corrected  themselves  and  they  were  walking 
perfectly  normally.  When  the  outdoor  temperature  was  at  least  20°C  (68°F) 
we  gave  them  access  to  an  outdoor  exhibit  so  they  could  sunbathe.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  clutch,  the  chicks  can  either  be  reared  alone  or  in  a  group 
without  any  competition  developing  between  them. 

At  the  age  of  40  days  they  are  moved  to  bird  house  exhibits.  They  are 
ringed  (banded)  with  5mm  (inner  diameter)  coloured  plastic  rings  (bands). 

Hand-reared  j ananas  can  breed  without  any  problems. 
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Table  1 .  Weight  of  chick  day  seven  to  day  40. 


Day 

Weight  (g) 

Day 

Weight  (g) 

7 

7.5 

24 

28.6 

8 

8.1 

25 

31.4 

9 

9.2 

26 

34 

10 

9.8 

27 

36.1 

11 

10.1 

28 

39.3  ! 

12 

10.7 

29 

40.5  | 

13 

10.9 

30 

41.5  ! 

14 

11.3 

31 

43  | 

15 

12.2 

32 

45.5 

16 

14.2 

33 

47.2 

'  17 

15.4 

34 

47.6 

18 

17 

35 

48.2 

19 

18.8 

36 

48.6 

20 

21 

37 

48.4 

21 

23.6 

38 

50.3 

1  22 

25,7 

39 

51.2 

23 

26.6 

40 

52.4 

Transport 

One  jayana  has  been  transferred  by  road  from  Barcelona  to  Munster  Zoo 
in  Germany.  It  was  transported  in  a  travelling  box  which  measured  38cm 
x  27cm  x  26cm  high  (approx.  1ft  3 in  x  I  Oh  in  x  1014m  high)  in  accordance 
with  IATA  regulations.  It  had  no  perches  and  on  the  inside  of  the  box  the 
roof  was  padded  with  foam,  in  order  to  avoid  head  injuries. 

Veterinary  procedures 

Jayanas  can  tolerate  being  handled  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  undergo 
minor  veterinary  procedures  such  as  having  a  wound  cleaned  or  to  be  given 
oral  medication.  For  all  other  veterinary  procedures  they  are  anaesthetized 
to  minimise  the  risk  of  shock.  Anesthesia  is  is  induced  by  mask  at  a  5% 
concentration  and  maintained  at  2.5%-3%  with  an  0.6-0. 8  litre  oxygen  per 
minute  flow  rate.  Blood  samples  are  taken  mainly  from  the  ulna  vein.  Their 
sex  is  established  using  DNA  analysis  from  blood  samples. 

The  problem  most  frequently  encountered  in  our  group  of jay anas  has 
been  post  natal  mortality  a  few  days  after  hatching.  As  no  lesions  have 
been  found  during  necropsies  and  laboratory  results  have  shown  nothing 
of  pathological  origin,  in  view  of  the  young  age  of  the  chicks,  in  all  cases 
the  cause  of  death  has  been  attributed  to  issues  concerning  incubation  or 
management.  Aggression  between  partners  has  been  witnessed. 
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Products  mentioned  in  the  text 

Egg-rearing  food  with  hedgerow  plants:  Witte  Molen  B.  V.,  Moleneind  2, 4268  GD  Meeuwen, 
the  Netherlands. 

OSRAM  heat  lamps:  250w  SICCATHERM.  Sicca  Red  HG,  230V-E27/ES.  MadebyOSRAM, 
Slovakia. 

UV  lamp:  Powersun  UV  160w,  Professional  series.  Zoo  Med  Europa,  Klein  Hagelkruis,  13; 
2.180  Ekeren  (Antwerpen)  Belgium. 

Astra  Aquaristic  Tropical  Flakes:  a  complete  food  for  all  ornamental  fish.  Astra  Aquaria  Gmbh, 
49143  Bissendorf,  Germany. 
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NEWS  OF  SPIN’S  MACAW  Cyanopsitta  spixii  BREEDING 

Simon  Matthews  writes  to  say  that  over  the  past  months  they  have  had 
specialists  in  parrot  reproduction  from  Germany  join  them  at  A1  Wabra 
Wildlife  Preservation.  They  have  been  working  on  artificial  insemination 
in  Spix’s  Macaw  to  boost  the  breeding  success  of  the  species. 

A1  Wabra  has  released  news  that  they  currently  have  four  Spix’s  Macaw 
chicks,  two  of  which  were  produced  by  artificial  insemination.  A  total  of 
seven  eggs  were  laid  after  AI,  two  of  which  were  fertile  and  successfully 
hatched,  along  with  two  eggs  which  were  fertilised  by  natural  copulation. 
The  two  AI  chicks  are  from  different  hens,  one  of  which  is  an  F2  bird. 
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FIRST  EUROPEAN  BREEDING  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
GOLDEN-HEADED  QUETZAL  Pharomachrus  auriceps  IN 
WELTVOGELPARK  WALSRODE 

by  Anne  Hoppmann 

Observing  Trogons  in  the  wild  requires  a  lot  of  patience  and  persistence. 
Trogons  are  calm  and  confiding  members  of  the  bird  world  that  inhabit  the 
treetops.  Here  they  can  sit  motionless  on  a  branch  for  many  hours,  only 
moving  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  search  for  food.  Short  rounded  wings 


Female  Golden-headed  Quetzal. 
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mean  that  they  can  fly  strongly  with  great  agility  over  short  distances  with 
hardly  a  sound,  manoeuvring  skilfully  through  the  dense  forests  where  they 
live.  Trogons  are  cavity  nesters  and  in  the  wild  they  dig  their  own  nests  in 
rotting  tree  trunks  and  termite  mounds,  or  they  use  old  woodpecker  nests 


Adult  male  Golden-headed  Quetzal. 
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and  natural  cavities  in  trees.  Both  sexes  participate  in  the  construction  of 
the  nest  and  the  incubation  of  the  clutch,  which  usually  consists  of  two  eggs. 
Both  parents  care  for  the  chicks,  the  male  to  a  greater  extent. 


Day  old  Golden-headed  Quetzal  chick. 


One  day  and  three  days  old. 
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Three  days  old. 


Ten  days  old. 


.  • 
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24  days  old. 
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Chick  in  an  artificial  nest. 

An  interesting  member  of  the  Trogonidae  family  is  the  Golden-headed 
Quetzal  Pharomachrus  auriceps.  This  species  lives  in  western  South 
America,  where  it  occupies  the  humid  highland  forest  habitats  of  the  Andes 
up  to  3 100  m.  It  feeds  mainly  on  the  fruits  of  wild  avocado  and  fig  trees, 
but  it  also  occasionally  takes  insects  and  some  small  reptiles.  The  males  of 
this  species  are  characterized  by  their  bright  red  belly  and  yellow  bill.  The 
rest  of  their  plumage  has  an  iridescent  green  colour,  with  a  golden  sheen  on 
the  head.  Additionally,  males  have  special  elongated  tail  feathers.  Females 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  males  as  their  plumage  is  duller  and  less 
glossy  and  their  head  and  lower  chest  is  rather  grey  in  colour. 

There  have  been  Golden-headed  Quetzals  in  Weltvogelpark  Walsrode  for 
a  long  time.  Weltvogelpark  is  Germany’s  only  zoological  park  that  has  this 
species  on  display  and  in  the  whole  of  Europe  there  are  very  few  collections 
that  keep  them.  Moreover,  they  haven’t  yet  been  bred  in  Europe.  This  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  form  new  pairs  and  for  many  years  only  females  have  been 
kept  in  Weltvogelpark  Walsrode.  In  March  2012  however,  a  new  male  was 
finally  found  for  our  female  Golden-headed  Quetzal.  This  male  came  from 
Barcelona  Zoo,  where  it  was  also  kept  without  a  mate. 

After  his  arrival  and  quarantine  period,  the  male  was  moved  in  with  the 
female  into  a  large,  densely  planted  aviary  with  a  waterfall  in  our  tropical 
paradise  hall.  The  birds  were  provided  with  a  nest  box  made  of  a  round, 
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Chick  being  fed  at  36  days  old. 
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Juvenile  Golden-headed  Quetzal  perching  in  an  indoor  flight. 


natural  tree  trunk  that  was  filled  to  the  edge  with  wood  shavings.  These 
shavings  encourage  them  to  dig  a  tunnel  and  excavate  their  own  nest,  just 
as  they  would  do  in  the  wild.  From  the  beginning,  the  pair  got  along  very 
well  and  our  keepers  of  the  tropical  department  could  observe  both  birds 
engaging  in  courtship  behaviour  by  the  end  of  April.  Shortly  afterwards, 
our  female  laid  her  first  egg,  but  unfortunately  this  was  found  broken  after 
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a  few  days  in  the  nest  box,  which  can  be  watched  with  the  help  of  a  small 
camera.  At  the  end  of  May,  the  female  laid  a  new  egg.  This  one  was  taken 
from  the  nest  as  a  precaution  and  replaced  by  an  artificial  egg.  Two  days 
later  a  second  egg  was  laid.  Immediately  after  being  laid,  both  eggs  were 
transferred  to  an  incubator.  After  a  short  period  of  time  it  became  clear  that 
both  eggs  were  sadly  infertile.  In  mid- August  however,  the  first  fertile  egg 
was  developing  in  our  incubator. 

On  September  the  4th  2012,  after  an  incubation  period  of  approximately 
18  days,  Europe’s  first  Golden-headed  Quetzal  finally  hatched!  Due  to  the 
eggs  being  artificially  incubated,  our  female  had  time  to  start  egg  laying 
again.  Two  more  eggs  were  laid  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  these  were 
again  artificially  incubated.  Soon  it  became  clear  that  both  eggs  were  fertile 
and  on  the  21st  and  23rd  of  October  two  more  chicks  hatched!  This  was  a 
great  success  for  us  and  it  made  all  the  staff  very  proud. 

Obviously,  the  real  work  started  when  the  first  chick  hatched.  The  blind 
and  naked  chicks  weren’t  fed  for  their  first  30  hours  of  life  to  allow  absorption 
of  the  yolk  sac.  During  this  period,  a  liquid  consisting  of  an  electrolyte 
solution  and  water  was  given  every  2  hours.  Their  first  real  meal  consisted 
of  the  innards  of  baby  mice,  white  mealworms  and  bee  larvae,  enriched  with 
lactobacilli.  A  special  hand-rearing  food  powder  was  also  used  in  small 
quantities.  This  was  fed  as  a  paste  by  mixing  it  with  water.  After  a  few 
days  vitamins  were  added  to  the  food  and  the  innards  of  mice  were  replaced 
by  small  pieces  of  whole  mice.  Great  care  was  paid  to  the  growth  of  the 
chicks  and  the  amounts  of  food  were  always  adjusted  accordingly.  The  little 
chicks  needed  almost  around  the  clock  attention  from  our  hand-rearing  team 
(consisting  of  keepers,  our  vet  and  biologists)  and  were  fed  from  6  am  to  10 
pm.  On  the  chicks’  sixth  day,  our  hand-rearing  team  started  expanding  the 
diet:  soaked  pellets,  especially  developed  for  fruit  eating  birds  (NutriBird 
T16  from  Versele  Laga),  as  well  as  papaya  and  mango  pieces,  and  later  on 
blueberries  were  added  to  the  menu.  Amounts  were  adjusted  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  chicks,  soaked  pellets,  developed  for  hombills  and  larger 
fruit  eaters  (NutriBird  H 1 6  from  Versele  Laga),  were  offered  too,  these  were 
well  accepted  by  the  birds.  As  expected  with  this  species,  the  hand-reared 
chicks  turned  out  to  be  very  calm  and  only  some  soft  begging  sounds  were 
heard.  In  the  wild  during  their  first  10  days,  chicks  were  mainly  fed  with 
insects  and  increasing  amounts  of  fruit  as  the  they  grow.  The  parents  might 
bring  back  very  big  pieces  of  food  when  rearing  their  young  but  luckily  the 
chicks  have  very  large  and  flexible  throats,  which  enable  them  to  swallow  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  avocado  tree  in  one  piece.  Corresponding  to  their  growth 
rate,  the  chicks’  weight  also  increased  a  lot  during  their  first  days.  Weighing 
only  13g  when  hatched,  they  weighed  25g  by  the  fourth  day.  By  the  tenth 
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day,  they  had  doubled  this  with  a  weight  of  50g,  and  by  the  twelfth  day  the 
scales  showed  no  less  than  78g! 

Shortly  after  hatching,  the  birds  were  put  into  an  artificial  nest  made 
out  of  a  stainless  steel  bowl.  These  bowls  were  lined  with  paper  towels  for 
support,  and  an  anti-slip  mat  was  put  in  so  that  they  could  grip  it  with  their 
feet.  At  first  the  chicks  were  kept  in  an  incubator  at  37.2  °C.  Every  day 
the  temperature  was  adjusted  and  decreased,  taking  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  small  birds  into  account.  From  the  22nd  day,  the  chicks  were  placed 
in  their  nests  into  an  open  brooder  with  a  dark  emitter  as  a  heat  source,  at  a 
temperature  of  around  25  °C  and  50%  relative  humidity.  At  first  they  only 
stayed  in  this  brooder  for  short  periods  to  get  used  to  their  new  surroundings, 
but  from  day  26  they  stayed  there  throughout  the  day,  putting  them  back 
into  the  incubator  at  night.  While  in  the  brooder,  the  birds  sat  mostly  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  or  left  the  nest  completely  to  sit  on  one  of  the  perches  in 
the  brooder.  From  day  34  onwards  the  juveniles  stayed  in  the  open  brooder 
day  and  night.  Golden-headed  Quetzals  need  sufficiently  high  humidity  and 
the  possibility  of  bathing.  Therefore,  the  birds  were  regularly  sprayed  with 
lukewarm  water,  which  they  obviously  enjoyed. 

When  the  birds  were  almost  60  days  old  they  were  brought  into  a  big 
aviary.  The  chicks  that  were  hatched  in  October,  having  been  housed  together 
until  then,  were  separated  at  this  point.  Initially,  the  food  was  still  held  in 
front  of  the  beak  to  make  sure  they  fed,  but  a  short  time  later  the  birds  could 
be  observed  taking  food  from  the  food  plate  on  their  own.  After  80  days  the 
young  Golden-headed  Quetzals  were  completely  independent. 

The  food  consists  now  of  small  pieces  of  papaya,  mango,  blueberry, 
melon,  wine  grapes  and  occasionally  pear.  Additionally,  the  birds  get  soaked 
T16  and  HI 6  pellets  from  Versele  Laga,  which  they  like  very  much. 

Currently,  three  grown-up  Golden-headed  Quetzals  are  sitting  in  their 
aviaries  and  the  success  of  last  year  is  continued  in  2013:  at  the  end  of 
January  we  hatched  a  fourth  chick  and  at  the  end  of  February  the  fifth  chick 
of  this  species  hatched  in  Weltvogelpark  Walsrode,  both  again  being  reared 
by  our  dedicated  hand-rearing  team.  We  very  much  look  forward  to  further 
breeding  successes  with  this  extraordinary  species! 

Reference 
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THE  PURSUIT  OF  COMPLEXITY 

This  book,  by  Gerard  Jagers,  is  subtitled  The  utility  of  biodiversity  from 
an  evolutionary  perspective  which  is  a  little  more  useful  than  the  main  title. 
The  pursuit  of  complexity  could  apply  to  many  things  in  life,  but  in  a  way 
that  is  the  point  of  the  book,  because  it  looks  at  ALL  life  from  a  biological 
perspective.  Indeed  at  one  point  it  veers  off  into  what  many  would  see  as 
Science  Fiction  when  it  discusses  Technical  organisms9  which  could,  in  time 
-  a  great  deal  of  time  -  take  over  from  us  and  control  the  world.  This  sounds 
far-fetched  but  Jagers  and  his  collaborator,  Frank  Veeneklaas,  explain  the 
scenario  with  beguiling  sense. 

To  be  rewarded  by  this  slim  book  of  1 1 3  pages  you  need  to  have  a  serious 
interest  in  what  constitutes  life  and  in  evolution,  how  species  come  about  and 
survive.  We  need  to  see  where  we  are  now  as  merely  a  stage  -  a  stepping 
stone  -  on  the  way  to  some  unknown,  and  unknowable,  future.  It  is  also,  if 
possible,  useful  to  try  to  see  the  world  from  a  non-human  perspective.  Even 
though  we  are  the  dominant  controlling  organism  in  the  universe  science 
tries  to  look  at  things  objectively,  from  a  non-partisan  viewpoint.  This  is 
extremely  difficult  because  we  can  only  see  and  talk  about  the  world  in  our 
own  terms.  The  "utility9  mentioned  indeed  has  to  place  it  in  a  human  context. 
Jagers  says  “Why  should  we  worry  about  the  loss  of  biodiversity,  or  . . .  what 
really  is  the  use  of  [it]”  (the  "use9  is  of  course  its  utility).  He  puts  it  neatly 
by  saying,  ""Ultimately  conserving  biodiversity  means  conserving  the  human 
species”!  There  is  a  moral  dimension  to  this  too  of  course. 

Given  its  own  terms  of  reference,  I  have  very  few  criticisms  of  the  book:  a 
black  &  white  figure  refers  to  "blue9  in  its  caption;  there  is  no  glossary  -  which 
would  have  been  very  useful;  nor  index  or  bibliography.  Regarding  the 
last,  maybe  in  our  Google  dominated  world  we  don’t  need  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  but  I  still  automatically  turn  to  one.  References,  where  given, 
are  within  the  text  with  title,  year  of  publication,  but  not  publisher.  There 
is  however  no  excuse  for  the  absence  of  an  index. 

For  such  a  high-minded  subject,  the  text,  translated  excellently  from  the 
original  Dutch  into  English  by  Derek  Middleton,  is  not  a  difficult  read.  To 
aviculturists,  the  main  interest  might  concern  somewhat  oblique  references 
to  selective  breeding  (for  example  Chapter  6,  in  particular  p.98,  which 
looks  at  the  future  of  biodiversity)  and  the  dynamics  of  sexual  selection.  I 
would  say  that  many  serious  breeders  of  livestock  of  whatever  kind  would 
find  this  of  interest. 

The  Pursuit  of  Complexity ,  is  in  soft  cover  with  negligible  illustrations. 
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It  is  published  by  KNNV  Publishing,  Zeist  (2012);  there  is  no  price  on  my 
review  copy  but  a  quick  look  at  their  website  (www.knnv.publishing.nl) 
shows  it  to  be  €14.95.  I  see  there  that  they  produce  other  books  of  interest 
to  naturalists. 

Richard  Meyer 
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RELEASE  OF  TWO  NEW  GUIDEBOOKS 

The  Crossbill  Guides  has  produced  two  new  guidebooks. 

A  complete  revision  and  expansion  of  the  initial  guidebook  on  North-east 
Poland,  covering  the  famous  Biebrza  and  Bialowieza  National  Parks,  as  well 
the  National  Parks  of  Narew,  Wigry  and  the  forest  of  Augustow  has  been 
made.  Combined,  they  form  one  of  the  top  destinations  for  birdwatchers 
and  naturalists  alike.  The  Biebrza  marshes  in  North-east  Poland  are  well 
known  as  the  most  pristine  lowland  river  ecosystem.  Likewise,  Bialowieza 
National  Park  is  similarly  well-known  as  the  last  primeval  lowland  forest  left 
in  Europe.  These  areas  together  with  the  many  other  natural  areas  nearby, 
form  one  gigantic  nature-rich  region,  in  which  wild  bison,  wolves  and  elks 
roam,  and  many  rare  birds,  dragonflies,  butterflies  and  wildflowers  can  be 
found. 

The  Crossbill  Guide:  North-east  Poland  -  Biebrza ,  Bialowieza  and  Wigry , 
(ISBN:  978  9491  6480  07)  is  priced:  €25.95/£20.95 

The  guide  on  the  Eastern  Rhodopes,  Nestos,  Dadia  and  Evros  in  Bulgaria 
and  Greece  is  the  first  nature  travel  guidebook  to  cover  this  stunning  region 
on  the  border  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  It  covers  the  wild,  rugged  mountain 
range  in  Bulgaria  together  with  the  adjacent  National  Park  of  Dadia,  the 
Evros  Delta  and  the  Nestos  Delta  in  Greece.  These  areas  are  only  recently 
discovered  by  nature  travellers,  which  now  come  from  all  over  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  rich  flora  and  fauna.  For  example,  the  region  supports  the  highest 
raptor  and  reptile  diversity  in  Europe.  When  exploring  the  many  hidden 
trails  in  the  breath  taking  landscapes,  expect  to  stumble  upon  unexpected 
flora  and  fauna,  consisting  of  a  fascinating  blend  of  both  Mediterranean  and 
temperate  European  species. 

The  Crossbill  Guide:  Eastern  Rhodopes  -  Nestos,  Dadia  and  Evros , 
(ISBN:  978  9491  6480  14)  is  priced  €25.95/£20.95 
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ONLINE  JOURNALS 

An  increasing  number  of  journals  is  freely  available  to  download  or  read 
online.  Among  those  that  may  be  of  interest  to  Avicultural  Magazine  readers 
are  Kukila ,  The  Journal  of  Indonesian  Ornithology,  www.kukila.org  and  The 
Journal  of  Threatened  Taxa ,  www.threatenedtaxa.org.  Remember  also  that 
all  issues  of  the  Avicultural  Magazine  from  1894-1922  can  be  read  at  the 
Biodiversity  Heritage  Library  www.biodiversitylibrary.org.  There  is  a  link 
from  our  own  website  via  Article  Archives  -  Table  of  Contents.  Some  other 
printed  journals,  including  Indian  Birds  www. indianbirds . in  and  Birding 
Asia  www.orientalbirdclub.org ,  publish  contents  online  with  a  selection  of 
archive  papers  as  we  do. 

*  *  * 

PHILIP  WHITE  MBE 

Philip  has  been  awarded  an  MBE  given  for  his  remarkable  services  to 
heritage  garden  restoration  at  Hestercombe  House,  Somerset  in  the  2013 
New  Year’s  Honours  list. 

Former  dairy  farmer  and  wildlife  conservationist,  Philip’s  achievement 
is  one  of  sheer  determination  and  endeavour  which  involved  mortgaging 
his  house  to  fund  the  initial  felling  of  hundreds  of  trees  and  removing 
17,000  tonnes  of  silt  from  the  choked  up  lakes.  Securing  a  grant  from  the 
Countryside  Commission  in  1993  for  a  historical  survey  of  the  site  provided 
the  information  that  allowed  the  restoration  to  move  forward  and  armed  with 
a  water  colour  of  the  garden  by  its  original  1 8th  century  creator,  Coplestone 
Warre  Bampfylde,  Philip  was  able  to  start  to  reveal  the  structure  of  the 
garden;  the  mausoleum  and  temple  were  rebuilt  and  the  Great  Cascade 
flowed  again. 

A  Heritage  Lottery  grant  of  £3.7  million  towards  the  total  £4.9  million 
cost  of  the  next  stage  of  restoration  and  development  enabled  the  coach 
house  and  stables  to  be  converted  into  a  state  of  the  art  visitor  centre  as  well 
as  continuing  the  restoration  of  the  landscape  and  formal  gardens.  A  £1.6 
million  project  to  restore  the  seventeenth  century  mill  and  bam  complex,  and 
on-going  restoration  in  the  Edwardian  garden  and  Victorian  shrubbery  have 
contributed  to  Hestercombe ’s  unique  status  as  being  the  only  site  in  Britain 
where  visitors  can  explore  three  centuries  of  garden  history. 

The  latest  exciting  project  involves  Hestercombe  House,  which  is  shortly 
to  be  gifted  to  the  tmst  by  Somerset  County  Council  when  it  will  be  put  to 
a  number  of  uses  including  becoming  the  Hestercombe  Centre  for  Young 
Musicians,  part  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama. 
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Philip  has  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  many  years  and  is  a  regular 
participant  at  society  events. 


*  *  * 

THE  CLUB-WINGED  MAN  AKIN 

The  National  Geographic  magazine  for  May  2012  contains  a  fascinating 
article  by  Dan  Koeppel  on  the  role  of  sound  in  manakin  display.  This 
group  of  birds  is  well-known  for  its  complex  and  spectacular  courtship 
dances,  and  the  associated  colourful  male  plumages.  Charles  Darwin  drew 
attention  to  the  diversity  of  sounds  involved  in  manakin  displays  in  1871, 
and  the  “diversity  of  the  means  for  producing  such  sounds”  -  about  half  of 
the  40  species  make  sounds  by  moving  their  body  parts.  Wing-whirring  is 
an  element  in  the  display  behaviour  of  a  number  of  species,  and  in  some  is 
used  to  make  sounds.  This  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  Club- winged 
Manakin  Machaeropterus  deliciosus.  The  male’s  sixth  secondary  on  each 
wing  has  seven  ridges,  while  the  fifth  is  bent  and  stiffened,  so  that  when  the 
wings  are  whirred  (at  over  100  times  per  second,  twice  the  speed  of  most 
hummingbirds),  these  feathers  act  as  violin  and  bow  to  produce  a  sound 
at  almost  1500  cycles  per  second  (seven  ridges,  each  rubbed  twice  with 
each  wing  movement),  resulting  in  a  musical  note  somewhere  between  F# 
and  G,  more  than  two  octaves  above  middle  C,  amplified  by  the  seventh 
feather.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  way  that  crickets  produce  their  songs, 
but  is  unknown  among  other  vertebrates.  Another  remarkable  adaptation  is 
that  this  species  has  solid  wing  bones,  presumably  to  support  the  knocking 
together  of  the  wings.  The  article  focuses  on  the  work  of  Dr  Kim  Bostwick 
of  Cornell  University,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  diagrams,  and 
photographs  of  several  species  taken  by  Tim  Laman. 

*  *  * 

WORLDWIDE  PROTECTION  OF  WILD  PARROTS 

In  1998,  the  Strunden-Papageien-Stiftung  (SPS),  was  established  by  the 
Essen  dentist  and  parrot  expert  Dr.  Hans  Strunden  within  the  Zoological 
Society  for  biodiversity  and  population  protection.  Initially,  the  Foundation 
was  equipped  and  for  twenty  years  with  an  endowment  of  DM200,000 
(approx.  £110,000).  The  endowment  was  increased  again  by  regular 
donations  to  the  Foundation.  As  a  result,  it  was  possible  to  promote  parrot 
conservation  projects  as  originally  intended. 

In  accordance  with  the  Foundation’s  agreement,  5%  of  the  fund,  plus 
the  accrued  interest  was  available  each  year.  Project  funds  can  be  requested 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  currently  consists  of  the  following 
individuals:  Thomas  Arndt,  Dr.  Marcellus  Biirkle,  Dr.  Matthias  Reinschmidt, 
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Walter  Schulz,  Roland  Wirth  and  Rene  Wust.  Until  his  death  in  2008  Dr. 
Strunden  worked  actively  on  the  Foundation.  After  his  death,  the  Foundation 
received  a  bequest  of  50%  of  his  assets.  The  funds  from  the  bequest  were 
dispersed  in  several  instalments  to  the  Foundation.  The  final  instalment  to 
the  Foundation  was  paid  out  in  February  of  this  year.  The  Foundation’s  assets 
now  amounts  to  €465.463  and  this  allows  for  the  long-term  continuation 
of  the  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  FROM  LORO  PARQUE  MARCH  2013 

At  the  Loro  Parque  Fundacion  (LPF)  breeding  centre  in  La  Vera,  March 
is  the  start  of  the  breeding  season.  In  the  rearing  house  the  first  young  of 
2013  are  being  reared,  while  the  last  young  from  last  year  are  completing 
their  rearing  period.  Primarily,  these  are  macaws,  which  have  a  particularly 
long  development  until  they  are  independent.  Currently  there  are  two  Green¬ 
winged  Macaws  Ara  chloroptera ,  two  Great  Green  Macaws  A.  ambigua  and 
three  Blue-headed  Macaws  Primolius  couloni  which  are  being  looked  after, 
here  the  animals  learn  to  fly,  eat  and  also  maintain  social  contacts.  Two 
Scarlet  Macaws  A.  macao  are  still  in  their  rearing  container,  and  although 
they  are  already  gorgeously  feathered  they  still  need  some  time  to  learn  to 
fly.  Of  this  species,  the  LPF  has  some  breeding  pairs  with  the  yellow  area 
particularly  large. 

We  are  especially  pleased  about  the  three  young  Keas  Nestor  notabilis , 
that  have  hatched  in  the  incubator  and  are  being  hand  reared.  They  are  four 
weeks  old  and  still  downy,  but  already  have  some  contour  feathers,  they  are 
growing  perfectly  with  the  care  of  our  experienced  team  of  keepers.  The 
breeding  pair  has  begun  to  produce  a  second  clutch  and  will  incubate  and 
rear  these  chicks  as  usual.  We  have  a  second  pair  and  are  waiting  for  them  to 
lay.  In  the  large  exhibition  area,  where  eight  Keas  live  together,  one  female 
has  laid  eggs  for  the  first  time.  We  are  leaving  these  eggs  with  the  female, 
to  see  whether  breeding  works  within  this  group. 

We  also  have  two  young  White-fronted  Amazons  Amazona  albifrons 
nana.  They  were  the  first  two  chicks  to  hatch  from  a  clutch  of  five  eggs, 
the  other  three  eggs  also  hatched.  To  help  the  parents  and  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  all  five  young,  the  two  oldest  chicks  are  being  hand-reared,  as 
well  as  the  first  three  Yellow-crowned  Amazons  Amazona  ochrocephala 
of  the  breeding  season.  Also  very  pleasing  in  the  Amazon  section  is  that 
four  pairs  of  the  Vinaceous-breasted  Amazon  have  eggs.  Three  pairs  of  the 
threatened  Salmon-crested  Cockatoo  Cacatua  moluccensis  have  started  to 
lay.  Less  threatened  but  also  very  pleasing  is  the  breeding  by  three  pairs 
of  Ducorp’s  Cockatoo  Cacatua  ducorpsi  and  two  pairs  of  Major  Mitchell’s 
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Cockatoo  Cacatua  leadbeateri ,  while  the  first  Galah  Eolophus  roseicapillus 
is  growing  strongly  in  the  rearing  house. 

We  have  young  Rainbow  Lorikeets  Trichoglossus  heamatodus  deplanchii, 
two  Purple-bellied  Lories  Lorius  hypoinochrous  devittatus ,  one  Red  Lory 
Eos  bornea ,  and  one  Black  Lory  Chalcopsitta  atra.  The  Blue-Streaked  Lory 
Eos  reticulata ,  which  has  become  very  rare  amongst  European  breeders,  has 
again  bred  successfully  as  last  year,  and  the  first  young  are  being  reared.  The 
breeding  pair  consists  of  a  2 1  year  old  male,  which  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  species  at  LPF,  and  a  young  female  which  we  were  able  to  purchase 
four  years  ago  from  a  breeder  after  a  long  search.  After  this  recent  breeding 
success,  it  is  clear  that  older  birds,  if  they  are  healthy  and  fit,  certainly  can 
still  breed  with  young  birds  and  be  fertile.  Especially  with  the  rarely  kept 
Blue-streaked  Lory,  but  also  with  many  other  species,  we  should  try  to  breed 
individuals  from  breeders  and  non-breeder  owners,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
last  chance  for  successful  reproduction  and  to  maintain  them  in  captivity. 

Loro  Parque  Fundacion  and  Loro  Parque  have  started  to  organize  the  big 
event  of  20 1 4:  the  VUIth  International  Parrot  Convention.  It  will  take  place 
from  the  22nd-25th  of  September,  in  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  Tenerife  (Spain). 
This  international  event  will  offer  all  parrot  lovers,  breeders,  scientists  and 
veterinarians  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  latest  developments  in  the 
keeping  of  parrots,  as  well  as  to  share  their  experiences.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  admire  the  most  diverse  parrot  collection  in  the  world  and  to 
spend  a  few  relaxing  days  in  Tenerife. 

*  *  * 

AND  NEWS  FROM  LORO  PARQUE  APRIL  2013 

The  breeding  season  at  Loro  Parque  Fundacion  (LPF)  is  now  in  full 
swing,  particularly  the  Cockatoos.  After  a  five  year  break  some  young 
Western  Corellas  Cacatua  pastinator  have  hatched.  This  species  has  come 
very  rare  in  captivity  and  so  these  two  offspring  contribute  to  the  numbers 
kept  in  captivity.  The  chicks  are  growing  in  the  rearing  house,  cared  for 
by  the  keepers.  By  removing  the  first  clutch  for  hand  rearing,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  female  will  produce  a  second  clutch,  which  is  always  left 
for  the  parents  to  incubate  and  rear.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
female  will  lay  eggs  again  very  soon.  In  the  wild,  breeding  pairs  behave  in 
this  way  if,  due  to  predation  or  any  other  cause,  they  lose  the  first  clutch. 
They  usually  look  for  a  new  nest  site  and  produce  a  second  clutch.  By  using 
this  method  the  number  of  offspring,  especially  in  endangered  species,  can 
be  significantly  increased. 

The  Western  Corella  is  very  rare  in  captivity,  although  well-represented 
in  its  natural  habitat  in  Australia.  Its  situation  is  different  from  another 
white  Cockatoo,  the  Salmon-crested  Cockatoo  C.  moluccensis.  This  species 
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is  not  only  becoming  rare  in  captivity,  but  also  on  the  Island  of  Seram  in 
Indonesia,  to  which  it  is  endemic,  where  just  a  few  thousand  specimens  exist. 
Therefore  the  offspring  of  this  species  are  very  important  as  a  conservation 
measure.  Three  chicks  have  hatched  this  year  from  three  different  pairs,  so 
a  high  genetic  diversity  is  maintained.  This  species  always  lays  one  or  two 
eggs  per  clutch,  which  makes  conservation  and  the  development  of  reserve 
populations  a  long-term  task,  much  more  so  than  with  species  that  produce 
larger  clutches.  In  comparison,  this  year  there  are  already  have  six  young 
from  two  pairs  of  Major  Mitchell’s  Cockatoos  C.leadbeateri.  This  cockatoo 
species  always  lays  between  three  and  four  eggs  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  produce  many  more  young  in  less  time  than  with  the  Salmon-crested 
Cockatoo. 

Currently  there  are  also  chicks  of  the  Purple-bellied  Lory  Lorius 
hypoinochrous  devittatus ,  as  well  as  the  Blue-crowned  Hanging  Parrot 
Loriculus  gaigulus.  Both  of  these  species,  LPF  has  successfully  built-up  new 
breeding  lines  in  recent  years  that  regularly  produce  young  and  so  ensure 
their  continuation  in  captivity. 

The  three  young  Keas  Nestor  noiabilis ,  growing  in  the  rearing  house 
are  developing  well,  and  now  showing  the  green  feather  quills  through  the 
dark  downy  feathers. 

Many  species  of  Parrakeets  of  the  following  genera  have  started  breeding: 
Aratinga ,  Pyrrhura ,  Brotogeris  and  Psittacula .  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
that  a  pair  of  the  rare  subspecies  of  the  Red-breasted  Parrakeet  Psittacula 
alexandri  dammermanni  are  presently  rearing  three  chicks.  Equally  pleasing 
is  that  three  pairs  of  the  Blue-winged  Parrakeets  Psittacula  columboides  are 
incubating  eggs. 


AUTUMN  SOCIAL  MEETING 

The  Autumn  Social  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Whipsnade  Zoo  on  Sunday 
September  8th.  The  meeting  will  include  the  2013  AGM  and  a  tour  of 
the  off- show  Bird  Garden.  For  details  visit  the  society  events  page  at 
www.avisocxo.uk  or  contact  the  Secretary/Treasurer. 
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MALCOLM  ELLIS  -  THE  GREAT  MZEE 
A  PERSONAL  APPRECIATION 


by  Dr  Richard  Meyer 

In  the  dark  hollow  following  Malcolm’s  untimely  descent  from  the  perch 
and  from  all  our  lives,  I  have  revisited  his  correspondence  and  the  “half  a 
kilogram”  mentioned  in  my  earlier  short  piece  invites  a  book.  What  a  book 
it  might  be  -  if  ever  there  was  a  publisher  with  the  vision  to  want  a  real  story 
which  does  not  rely  on  minor  celebrity.  In  fact,  Malcolm  often  mentioned 
writing  his  life  story,  ‘To  Africa  and  back’  or  something  like  that;  I  said  he 
should  call  it  after  his  initials,  simply,’  ME’;  he  had  a  thing  about  initials 
and  would  refer  to  my  family  as  the  ‘RMMs’. 

Malcolm,  like  me,  preferred  pen  and  paper.  The  earliest  email  from  him 
on  this  computer  is  January  15th  2006,  and  begins,  “Have  you  managed  to 
contact  Julia  yet?  I  suppose  you  heard  about  Joan  Root  being  murdered 
-  I  once  had  lunch  with  her  at  Naivasha,  though  I  don’t  suppose  that  was 
why  she  was  murdered.  Can  you  please  forward  the  following  message  to 
Adrian?”  Here’s  the  essence  of  Malcolm  in  one  paragraph  -  gossip,  humour 
and  above  all  a  fulcrum  of  news  distribution.  (For  our  purposes  here  I’d  like 
to  redefine  gossip  as  ‘concern’.) 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  and  say  that  Julia  was  the  daughter  of 
Tim  and  Jane  Bamley  from  Kitale  in  Kenya  -  one  time  bird  exporters  -  past 
tense  because  Julia  is  also  now  tragically  no  longer  with  us:  that  flighty 
whirlwind  of  animated  passion  who  never  let  her  withered  arm,  caused  by 
polio,  affect  her  in  any  except  a  positive  way;  if  anything  it  inspired  her  to 
greater  adventures.  Disabled?  No,  not  one  wince! 

Because  Kenya  and  the  Bamleys  were  so  essential  to  Malcolm’s  life, 
readers  can  gain  an  impression  of  his  friends  there  by  reading  what  Julia 
wrote  about  the  Roots,  those  great  wildlife  film-makers,  “Did  I  ever  tell  you 
I  worked  for  Alan  and  Joan  Root  for  a  time... looking  after  their  menagerie 
at  Naivasha  whilst  they  went  off  on  film-making  sprees...!  well  remember 
having  to  walk  their  Spotted  and  Striped  Hyenas,  together  with  the  Foxes, 
Jackals,  Hippos,  Dik-dik,  Aardvark  etc...  and  having  to  sleep  with  their 
Aardwolf  in  their  double-bed... interesting!  I  also  used  to  have  to  endure 
hours  of  flying  with  Alan,  who  was  quite  mad  during  filming... terrified,  I 
used  to  just  shut  both  eyes  altho’  I  was  meant  to  be  keeping  them  open  for 
possible  obstructions  to  the  plane’s  flight  path  like  buildings,  traffic,  the 
Lake,  you  know.,  generally  EVERYTHING.... whilst  Alan  kept  his  eyes 
mostly  to  his  lens!” 

For  my  part,  I  remember  Tim  watching  Julia  playing  with  her  full-grown 
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Caracal  lynx,  a  gift  to  her  from  Jonathan  Leakey,  and  musing,  “That  girl  will 
come  to  a  sticky  end.”  Although  we  both  loved  Julia,  this  isn’t  about  her,  but 
it  is  about  Africa  -  it  was  the  continent  Malcolm  loved  above  everywhere  else, 
and  where  he  perhaps  should  have  lived  rather  than  wind-tossed  Cornwall. 
So  it  was  his  heartbeat  and  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  we  were  never 
there  together.  I  would  have  loved  to  see  him  interact  with  the  Africans  in 
his  basic  Swahili,  and  his  irritation  at  being  known  as  'Mzee’  (old  person) 
due  to  his  grey  hair  (which  he’d  had  for  at  least  40  years)  and  which  was  I 
think  only  mildly  assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  this  is  actually  a  term  of 
respect.  Before  his  hair  went  grey,  Malcolm  would  be  hailed  on  the  streets 
of  London  by  cabbies  and  drivers,  as  in  the  caption  below;  something  which 
never  failed  to  tickle  him. 


Oi,  Rolf  ‘Arris’ 
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Malcolm’s  other  big  mate  in  Africa  was  Betty  Roberts,  who,  with  her  late 
husband,  David,  were  even  bigger  exporters  of  African  wildlife.  He  loved 
staying  with  her  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baringo  in  the  Rift  Valley.  Nor  is 
Betty  any  longer  with  us. 

One  letter  dated  Sunday  28th  September  1986  includes  the  following, 
“Also,  Betty  wants  to  take  me  to  the  Mara. . .  Apparently  the  place  is  alive 
with  game  -  you  go  out  of  your  door  and  almost  fall  over  it  -  I  probably 
will  fall  over  it.  It  seems  there  are  lots  of  Lions  there. 

“I  started  out  at  Baringo  and  we  had  quite  a  good  time.  Most  nights 
and  early  mornings  I  was  woken  by  Hippos  outside  my  bedroom  window. 
I  could  lie  in  bed  and  hear  them  chomping  away  at  the  grass.  One  night  we 
counted  12,  including  some  babies,  in  the  garden  by  the  house,  and  when  we 
got  back  they  were  snoozing  beneath  the  trees  and  took  absolutely  no  notice 
of  the  car  headlights,  the  doors  being  closed,  or  Betty’s  little  Jack  Russell- 
type  terrier,  which  ran  around  them  barking.  Saw  several  big  crocodiles  in 
the  Molo  River,  which  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Some  evenings  as  we 
sat  in  Betty’s  lounge,  bats  would  fly  in  through  the  open  window,  hawk  the 
swarms  of  lake  flies,  and  then  leave  through  the  dining  room  window.  Saw 
Greater  Kudu  at  Lake  Bogoria  (formerly  Hannington),  but  few  flamingos. 
However,  at  Lake  Nakuru,  parts  of  the  lake  were  so  thickly  populated  it 
wasn’t  always  possible  to  see  the  water.  If  someone  had  told  me  there  were 
4  million  birds  present,  I  would  not  have  doubted  it. 

“Almost  forget  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was  at  Baringo  I  met  Diana  Ross 
-  ‘Hi,  I’m  Diana’  as  she  got  out  of  her  helicopter  with  Lindka  Cierach,  who 
is  the  lady  who  designed  Sarah  Ferguson’s  wedding  dress.  She  was  with 
Jonathan  Kenworthy,  who  used  to  do  bronzes  of  animals,  but  now  seems  to 
concentrate  on  tribes.” 

Stuff  just  happened  to  Malcolm  -  he  had  an  engaging  personality  and 
people  relaxed  with  him.  Africa,  of  course,  breaks  down  barriers  in  its  own 
unique  way,  levelling  out  humanities.  I  once  spent  some  hours  on  a  viewing 
platform  with  a  well-known  actor  at  the  Saiwa  Swamp  watching  Sitatunga, 
his  profession  was  never  mentioned  -  it  didn’t  seem  important. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  going  back  to  his  correspondence  so  much. 
At  least  I  can  be  sure  that  Malcolm’s  successor  can  delete  whatever  he 
(dis)likes  or  considers  inappropriate  or  too  long,  and  in  so  doing  he  will 
have  a  taste  of  what  Malcolm  had  to  contend  with:  overlong  and  rambling 
contributions!  My  excuse  is  that  it  helps  me  remember  his  sheer  delight  in 
quirky  humanity. 

As  Editor  of  this  Journal,  Malcolm  corresponded  daily  with  all  manner  of 
experts  across  the  world  -  professionals  and  amateurs.  He  treated  them  all 
the  same,  with  good-humoured  if  mild  exasperation,  amused  by  the  belief, 
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especially  among  Americans,  that  he  sat  at  an  expansive  desk  overseeing  a 
team  of  sub-editors.  The  late  Derek  Goodwin,  author  of  Crows  of  the  World , 
a  regular  correspondent  was  often  irritated  by  the  nuttier  inconsistencies  of 
the  RSPB.  Inevitably,  we  agreed  about  much,  and  Malcolm  never  gave  any 
hint  that  he  wasn’t  sympathetic  to  Derek’s  opposition  to  what  he  saw  as  the 
RSPB’s  cock-eyed  attitude  toward  re-introductions.  Malcolm  laboured  to 
get  Derek’s  contributions  to  a  reasonable  length  without  incurring  his  wrath. 
“See  D.G’s  letter  about  the  latest  magazine  -  even  he  seems  to  believe  I  have 
a  team  of  people  here  producing  it.” 

16th  July  2006: “You  won’t  believe  it  -  or  perhaps  you  will!  Derek 
Goodwin  (who  was  86  in  Feb.)  has  written  to  tell  me  that  one  or  perhaps 
two  people  he  has  trusted  for  many  years  are  trying  to  have  him  put  away 
so  they  can  move  into  his  house.  If  I  don’t  hear  from  him,  he  wants  me  to 
contact  a  man  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  who  will  know  “what  to  do”!  He  has 
sent  me  a  cheque  for  £600  for  “my  troubles”  and  to  pay  for  the  man’s  AS 
subscription  -  which  is  already  paid  up  to  about  2009.” 

Without  the  generosity  of  some  Society  members  who  recognised  the 
stalwart  efforts  he  put  into  his  editorship  Malcolm  could  not  have  gone 
on,  but  he  was  proud  of  his  work,  “I’ve  learnt  this  week  that  I  am  now 
the  third  longest  serving  editor  . . .  after  Phylis  Barclay-Smith  and  David 
Seth-Smith  (the  old  ‘Zoo  Man’)  -  and  I  have  achieved  it  without  having  a 
double-barrelled  surname!”  In  the  same  letter  (20th  September  2011)  he 
says,  “There  is  very  little  good  news  about  as  you  get  older.  When  I  see  that 
people  younger  than  me  have  died,  I  feel  rather  fortunate,  and  wonder  how 
I  have  managed  to  cheat  the  system  -  especially  as  during  the  Blitz  when  I 
was  three  months  old  a  bomb  hit  the  three  houses  next  door  (opposite  the 
Roundhouse  in  Chalk  Farm)  and  killed  all  the  occupants.” 

Of  course,  as  we  get  older  we  must  cope  with  the  aftermath  of  those 
around  us.  In  a  letter  dated  19th  February  2010,  following  Julia’s  death,  he 
remarked,  “She  [Jane]  said  that  Julia  has  collected  even  more  ‘clobber’  than 
her  sister  Pat,  but  having  been  in  sister  Pat’s  house,  I  find  this  hard  to  believe! 
It  sounded  as  though  Jane’s  next  job  is  to  try  to  sort  through  it  all  and  get  rid 
of  it.  That  is  something  I  would  hate  to  have  to  do.”  It  is  of  course  exactly 
what  a  few  of  us  have  had  to  do  with  Malcolm’s  ‘clobber’.  Fortunately,  in 
his  caravan,  it  was  stacked  neatly:  rows  of  mss  waiting  his  attention,  piles  of 
magazines,  review  copies  of  books,  many  personal  files  of  correspondence 
etc,  and  general  ‘work  in  progress’.  Like  any  good  archivist,  he  kept  mostly 
everything.  This  can  be  carried  to  absurd  extremes  for  we  found  a  stack 
of  empty  postage  stamp  books  carefully  bound  in  a  rubber  band.  Maybe 
these  were  proofs  of  expenditure.  He  had  had  several  serious  disputes  with 
Cornwall  County  Council  over  Poll  Tax,  non-collection  of  refuse  and  benefit 
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claims.  It  was  the  only  time  I  had  seen  Malcolm  seriously  angry;  he  was 
summoned  to  the  Magistrates’  Court  and  tried  to  pay  his  fine  in,  I  think, 
5p  pieces  -  which  they  refused.  I  never  saw  Malcolm  lose  his  temper  and 
he  was  never  violent.  He  told  me  that  when  younger  he  had  a  bad  temper 
but  soon  enough  realised  he  had  not  the  physique  to  back  it  up,  so  made  a 
conscious  decision  never  to  lose  his  temper  again.  What  a  saint! 

After  we  tackled  four  books  together  on  Animal  Specialists  for  JM  Dent 
(if  I  remember  correctly),  he  stopped  writing  to  concentrate  on  illustration 
work.  Before  we  met  he  had  written  Birds  of  the  World  for  Hamlyn  (1971), 
and  for  his  much  acclaimed  Birds  of  East  Africa  (Mount  Kenya  Sundries, 
1990)  Malcolm  illustrated  and  updated  Charles  Guggisberg’s  original  text. 
Philip  Burton’s  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  World ,  illustrated  by  Malcolm,  Trevor 
Boyer  and  David  Thelwell  was  published  by  Dragon’s  World  in  1989. 

But  he  did  fret  about  his  workload,  and  I’m  not  sure  if  it  was  a  kind  of 
natural  retirement  or  whether  it  was  his  other  work  that  in  the  end  caused 
Malcolm  to  cease  book  and  illustration  work.  He  certainly  found  it  difficult 
at  times  dealing  with  agent  and  demands  of  publishers  who  knew  little  and 
cared  less  for  the  conditions  under  which  he  operated.  Until  1995,  he  had 
no  telephone  or  fax  machine  or  any  of  the  other  mod  cons  they  took  for 
granted.  Until  he  got  a  little  motorbike,  a  phone  call  involved  a  round  trip 
of  about  four  miles  on  his  old  pushbike  (donated  by  my  mother)  which 
included  the  half  mile  steep  hill  at  the  top  of  which  was  his  rented  caravan. 
This  in  all  weathers. 

No  wonder  at  times  it  got  too  much  for  him.  “Some  days  I  just  want 
to  throw  my  arms  up  in  the  air  and  give  up.”  Once  when  his  bike  had  a 
puncture,  he  telephoned  his  friendly  mechanic  only  to  find  he  had  moved 
to  Camelford  (far  enough  away  to  be  very  difficult).  When  he  phoned  him 
to  see  what  could  be  done,  he  was  told,  “Don’t  worry  about  it  boy,  s’only 
flat  at  the  bottom,  innit?” 

Let’s  remember  that  while  Malcolm  had  some  very  good  friends  whom  he 
could  rely  on,  he  had  no  partner  to  help  share  his  work  or  everyday  domestic 
burden.  He  had  to  look  after  himself  and  keep  his  van  clean  -  which  it  always 
was  -  cook,  wash  his  own  clothes,  and  tend  his  garden  plus  those  of  one 
or  two  elderly  folk  he  didn’t  like  to  let  down.  While  doing  all  this,  he  was 
painting  large  information  boards  (on  the  floor  -  the  only  area  large  enough), 
bird  identification  labels  for  the  Bird  Gardens  at  Padstow,  and  planning  a 
series  of  large  Macaw  prints  (which  he  hoped  might  be  his  pension). 

It  was  not  easy  for  him,  and  I  realise  now  how  during  the  periods  he 
lived  with  us,  as  in  the  Lake  District  when  we  were  producing  Cage  and 
Aviary  Birds  for  Collins,  it  must  have  been  so  much  easier  for  him.  My 
wife,  Mij,  was  out  at  work  and  we  would  work  all  day  fuelled  by  coffee  in 
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the  company  of  ELO  I  seem  to  remember  on  the  record  player  and  Radio  2. 
Coffee  during  Waggoners’  Walk  was  a  natural  break,  and  Jimmy  Young’s 
recipes  (“What’s  the  recipe  today,  Jim?!”)  which  we’d  copy  out  most  days  to 
give  to  Mij  when  she  came  in.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  wall-to-wall 
TV  celebrity  chefs,  and  it  was  our  contribution  to  house-keeping. 

But  mostly  Malcolm  lived  on  his  own,  and  what  follows  gives  a  flavour 
of  it.  “After  I  had  cycled  back  through  the  rain  following  my  appointment. . . 
there  was  a  letter  from  Bernard  [his  agent],  saying  please  phone  publisher 
as  soon  as  possible.  Thinking  I  may  have  been  about  to  start  painting  a 
bird  they  no  longer  required,  having  again  changed  their  mind,  I  had  my 
lunch  and  cycled  back  pushing  the  bike  up  to  the  phone  box  at  St.  Breock. 
What  do  you  think  they  wanted  to  ask  me  so  urgently?  Will  I  be  finished 
by  September  because  that  is  when  they  are  having  another  meeting. . .  It’s 
unbelievable,  isn’t  it?  No,  you  are  saying,  all  too  believable.  I  should  be 
finished  in  about  2-3  wks.”  This  was  on  27th  June  1990. 

From  an  undated  letter  in  the  early  1 990s:  “Well,  I’m  back  in  Wadebridge 
[from  London]  and  have  already  had  a  letter  from  the  publisher  with  another 
change  of  plans.  I  got  to  the  publisher  by  about  2.15-2.30.  The  girl  on  the 
desk  said, 4  You  must  be  Malcolm  Ellis,  Dick  has  been  patiently  waiting  for 
you  and  was  beginning  to  think  you  might  not  come.’  She  went  to  call  him 
out  of  the  meeting,  and  he  went  off  to  look  for  the  Science  Editor  and  told 
me  to  go  down  and  take  a  seat.  I  went  into  the  Boardroom,  put  my  carrier 
bag  in  the  comer  and  my  anorak  on  the  back  of  a  chair  as  the  various  smartly 
suited  guys  moved  their  brief  cases  and  papers  and  made  room  for  me  at 
the  table.  Dick  then  mshed  in  and  said  ‘No,  No!  Not  in  here,  I  meant  you 
to  sit  next  door  in  my  office!” 

Late  1990:  “Cycling  into  town  Tues  afternoon,  I  found  a  dead  Water  rail, 
which  had  been  hit  by  a  car,  presumably  trying  to  cross  from  one  stream 
to  the  other  across  the  road. . .  I  always  find  it  incredible  that  so  many  birds 
get  hit  on  what  seem  to  be  barely  used  roads.  The  same  day,  on  the  same 
road,  I  found  a  Blackbird  dead,  and  the  day  before  found  a  dead  Wren.  A 
few  weeks  previously  I  found  a  Long-tailed  tit.  I  wonder  if  road  deaths  are 
more  frequent  on  windy  days?” 

16th  September  2001:  “I’m  getting  more  competent  at  accessing  my  e- 
mails  and  replying  to  them.  I  last  did  so  about  a  week  ago  and  also  removed  a 
number  of  old  messages  from  the  bulletin  board,  which  had  become  clogged 
with  enquiries  from  people  wanting  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  crows  from 
their  gardens!  I  couldn’t  remove  them  when  I  was  in  the  USA  because  I 
couldn’t  come  up  with  my  correct  ‘user  name’.  In  the  end,  I  had  to  ask 
Danny,  who  told  me  that  it  is  -  Malcolm!” 

7th  October  1992:  “Sapra  (a  publisher  in  Nairobi  who  Malcolm  had 
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known  personally  for  a  long  time  and  whose  company  published  his  Birds  of 
East  Africa)  sent  me  a  registered  letter.  Even  though  I  presumed  it  contained 
a  cheque  or  an  air  ticket,  I  left  it  on  one  side  for  a  full  week.  When  I  opened 
it,  it  contained  copies  of  his  previous  letters  to  me,  and  one  asking  why  I 
hadn’t  answered  them!” 

Latterly,  we  compared  lists  of  Media  People  Who  Irritate  Us,  and  Ed 
Reardon’s  Week  on  Radio  4.  I  thought  it  was  based  on  Malcolm,  but 
apparently  he  thought  it  must  be  me.  Rubbish  of  course.  But  let’s  finish  by 
remembering  the  loudest  laugh  known  to  most  of  us.  So  loud  it  was  said 
that  it  could  be  heard  in  London  Zoo’s  Elephant  House  from  the  Bird  House. 
Such  a  laugh  might  be  very  irritating,  but  with  Malcolm  it  certainly  wasn’t. 
He  could  never  be  irritating:  his  laugh  usually  accompanied  a  joke  against 
himself  (or  sometimes  me  or  some  other  friend  or  family  member).  Tears 
would  stream  from  our  eyes,  much  as  they  have  since  his  departure  -  for 
rather  different  reasons. 

Richard  Meyer 

It  was  a  surprise  followed  by  great  shock,  when  scanning  down  my 
inbox  I  spotted  an  e-mail  from  Roger  Wilkinson  re:Malcolm  Ellis.  I  rarely 
get  e-mails  from  Roger  and  hence  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  the  content  of  this 
reply  to  Nigel  Hewston’s  sad  news  of  Malcolm’s  passing. 

I  have  worked  with  Malcolm  since  1996  on  the  production  of  the 
Avicultural  Magazine  and  Malcolm’s  knowledge  and  attention  to  detail,  both 
of  which  were  second  to  none,  never  ceased  to  amaze  me.  We  had  a  tenuous 
connection  in  that  my  father  had  worked  with  his  old  boss,  Alf  "Timber’ 
Woods,  at  London  Zoo  many  years  previously.  So  whenever  we  spoke  about 
a  query  with  the  magazine  the  conversation  invariably  was  sidetracked  into 
a  far  more  interesting  topic  to  the  extent  that  Malcolm  was  my  best  friend, 
according  to  BT’s  friends  and  family  feature,  for  a  good  many  years.  That 
being  said  we  rarely  met  face  to  face,  perhaps  no  more  than  a  dozen  times 
or  so  over  the  years  but  that  was  no  hindrance  to  the  relationship  we  built 
up  in  producing  the  magazine. 

When  Malcolm  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  Avicultural  Magazine 
it  had  a  history  of  always  appearing  late  and  try  as  we  might  there  would 
always  be  some  problem  which  would  cause  some  delay  or  other.  Slowly 
the  delay  got  down  to  no  more  than  a  few  months  until  finally  the  last 
magazine  was  ready  to  be  issued  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Sadly,  Malcolm 
won’t  be  able  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  carried  forward.  However  he 
will  be  missed  as  the  editor  who  maintained  the  very  high  standard  of  the 
magazine  for  so  many  years. 


Daniel  Shearing 


WORLD  LAND  TRUST 


The  World  Land  Trust  (WLT)  is  an  international  conservation  charity, 
which  protects  the  world’s  most  biologically  important  and  threatened 
habitats.  Since  its  foundation  in  1 989  (as  the  World  Wide  Land  Conservation 
Trust),  the  WLT  has  funded  partner  organisations  around  the  world  to  create 
reserves,  and  give  permanent  protection  to  habitats  and  their  wildlife.  Sir 
David  Attenborough  became  WLT’s  official  Patron  in  2003  and  he  has  been 
supportive  of  their  aims  and  objectives. 

The  Atlantic  Rainforest  is  one  of  the  most  important  eco-regions  in  the 
world  and  a  biodiversity  hotspot,  but  sadly  it  is  considered  the  second  most 
threatened  biome  on  the  planet.  Only  7%  of  the  original  forest  remains,  and 
what  is  left  is  becoming  increasingly  fragmented. 

WLT’s  Atlantic  Rainforest  project  is  located  in  the  Tres  Picos  State 
Park  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  Mountains,  Reserva  Ecologica  De  Guapi  Assu 
(REGUA).  REGUA  is  situated  only  80km  North-East  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Brazil  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  Mountains.  The  reserve  spans  from  around 
30m  above  sea  level  at  the  wetland  areas  up  to  2000m,  thus  providing  a  range 
of  unique  habitats  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  locations  where  original  Atlantic 
Forest  remains  intact  at  all  altitudes. 

The  project  aims  to  link  the  existing  Guapi  Assu  Reserve  with  the  nearby 
International  Primatology  Centre  to  create  a  vital  wildlife  corridor.  There 
are  over  450  bird  species  including:  Sawbilled  Hermit  Ramphodon  naevius , 
Elegant  Mourner  or  Shrike-like  Cotinga  Laniisoma  elegans ,  Swallow-tailed 
Cotinga  Phibalura flavirostris ,  Channel-billed  Toucan  Ramphastos  vitellinus , 
Eye-ringed  Tody-Tyrant  Hemitriccus  orbitatus  and  reintroduced  Red-billed 
Curassow  Crax  blumenbachii. 

Between  2010  and  June  2012,  £26,885.70  has  been  donated  towards 
BIAZA  Reserve  Phase  2  by  15  BIAZA  members/supporters.  In  2010,  the 
Avicultural  Society  donated  £150  towards  this  project,  which  was  raising 
funds  for  wages  and  equipment  for  REGUA  rangers.  The  money  was  used 
to  purchase  binoculars. 

Without  the  rangers,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  protect  the  reserves  from 
illegal  logging,  environmental  damage  or  illegal  hunting.  BIAZA  Keepers 
of  the  Wild  aims  to  help  address  the  urgent  need  to  provide  more  resources 
and  rangers  to  support  WLT  partners. 

As  well  as  protecting  the  reserves  and  their  wildlife,  the  rangers  carry 
out  vital  conservation  work  and  raise  environmental  awareness  within  the 
local  communities. 

By  providing  WLT  with  regular  reports  from  the  field,  the  rangers  will 
give  a  personal  insight  into  the  vital  work  that  is  being  generously  funded. 
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